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The “Touchy” Price Question 

HILE this week’s Coal Age is on the press there 

is meeting in Washington the second gathering 
in the history of the bituminous-coal industry looking 
to voluntary price fixing. The story of the Lane- 
Peabody price agreement in 1917 is too well known to 
bear repeating. There is an aspect of its failure, 
however, that is not so well known—the now established 
reason for its failure. It was not that those prices 
were too high or that the action of coal operators at 
that time was not high minded but that the Department 
of Justice was simultaneously attempting to convict 
under the Sherman Act a group of coal operators for 
having exactly the same prices. The administration 
condemned in the one instance to lend color to its 
charge in the other. That no such suit is now pending 
may help this second effort to success. 

It is being plainly stated, both within and without 
the coal industry, that a runaway coal market during 
the strike will be the straw to break the camel’s back. 
Impending regulation in some form will cease to be 
pending; it will become the fact. The “hard-boiled” 
say: “Let it come; what can they do to us? The 
Constitution is yet in effect.”” The conservative minded 
have no desire to precipitate trouble. They represent 
the bulk of the tonnage that is now being produced 
and they are ready and willing to co-operate with the 
government in every ligitimate manner to restrain the 
rising price of coal. 

The issue on which the operators now producing coal 
are called upon to act is so simple as hardly to require 
statement. The dislocation of supply, otherwise tem- 
porarily sufficient for the country’s needs, and conse- 
quent speculation, has caused a sudden and not 
unexpected rise in price of coal. There is every indica- 
tion that if left unhampered the price will soon reach 
such a point as to constitute a national scandal, re- 
peating the experience of 1920. The public is mighty 
touchy on this question of coal and high coal prices 
will most certainly relight the powder train that has 
already on several occasions almost reached the mag- 
azine in Congress. This week’s slump in prices is tem- 
porary. 

To protest against even informal interference on the 
ground that were prices allowed to run wild for the 
remainder of 1922 a majority of coal companies would 
not average for the years 1921 and 1922 more than 
a fair and reasonable profit is to make ammunition for 
those who maintain that the coal-producing business is 
so intermittent that the government should take a 
hand in stabilizing it. It is manifestly unfair to deny 
to an industry the profit that seldom falls to its lot, 
but it is foolish not to recognize that coal is an industry 
that cannot afford to take that profit this- year. It 
rankles to know that the price of coal must be held 
down that the automobile industry may reap an even 





greater gain. The railroads and public utilities, that 
much-regulated group, fare on the average better than 
coal, free and legally untrammeled though it be. That 
may be one of the penalties this industry pays for its 
freedom. 

Preliminary announcements of the administration’s 
plan lead us to anticipate the formulation of “fair- 
price” committees in the several now producing fields, 
determination of voluntary maximum prices, and offers 
to provide every needy consumer with direct contact 
with a producer. The difficulty comes in carrying the 
plan in convincing manner before each of the 1,500 
producers now at work, and in getting before the public 
the fact that the minority in number and smaller 
minority of tonnage that will not elect to go along with 
the majority and the government are not cause for 
“direct action” by Congress. 

Self-restraint in this instance will pay. Operators, 
whether union or non-union, are equally interested in 
winning the strike. A scandal in prices will precipitate 
a settlement of the strike unfavorable to the operators 
and will end the opportunity for the non-union oper- 
ators to participate in a good market. It is a fair 
assumption that those who will refuse, either openly 
or covertly, to join in holding down prices at this time 
are the same who excel in cutting prices at other times. 
Another evidence of the competitive nature of the bitu- 
minous-coal industry and the lack of any combination 
on prices. 


The Head of the Camel 


ABOR, the problem that hitherto has been taboo— 
not by constitutional provision but by mutual 
consent—from the councils of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, is now to be admitted on probation. The asso- 
ciation in convention assembled last week in Chicago 
elected officers and heard committee reports and might 
have adjourned without other action had not the dis- 
covery accidentally been made that Labor is the big 
problem, and that the National is big enough to recog- 
nize and even to consider it. 

Just how far this may lead one may but guess at 
this time. The platform, as stated by A. M. Ogle in his 
opening address as incoming president, is sufficiently 
exclusive to bar from consideration all but one aspect 
of the labor problem. Mr. Ogle indicated that the 
National Coal Association would take no part, give no 
advice or counsel or interfere in any way with the 
labor policies of any group or field. Interpreted, this 
means that there will be no national labor policy for 
the bituminous-coal industry. It precludes a policy 
through this national organization for the already or- 
ganized fields. The one program on which all elements 
in the National, comprising as it does both union and 
non-union operators, have agreed was stated by Mr. 
Ogle to be the forcing of the United Mine Workers to 
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a degree of responsibility before the law equal to that 
devolving upon the operators. Mr. Penna, in an 
address to the convention, said that the irresponsibility 
of the union is its greatest asset and that the leaders 
spend their time and effort capitalizing that asset to 
the disadvantage of the operators. The full weig!.. of 
the strength and resources of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation thrown into an effort to force the incorporation 
of the United Mine Workers would inaugurate a new 
step in industrial relations in the coal industry. 

It would be entirely logical for this policy of the 
National to develop to a point permitting this organiza- 
tion to appear before a wage tribunal such as may 
eventuate to bring settlement in the present strike. 
Two years ago the National hestitated over a simple 
declaration of belief with respect to freight rates. This 
year the presentation of the stand of the coal industry 
on reduction of rates was handled by the officers of that 
organization. The coal industry as a whole wanted 
lower rates and as a whole it presented its case. Local 
differences were not discussed but left to the localities 
affected. So may the coal operators seeking universally 
lower wages in the union fields come to present their 
case through their larger organization. As a matter 
of fact the National has been doing far more toward 
getting certain aspects of the wage situation before 
the public than any local group. 


Why Wait? 

N 1903 coal was selling furiously. Prices of coal land 

were soaring. Materials were high, but everybody 
was buying with all that they could borrow. In all ex- 
tensible districts new mines were opening almost daily. 

At that time a canny old fellow was preparing to open 
a mine, but he insisted that he was in no hurry. There 
was, he thought, plenty of time. He didn’t like to open a 
new plant when prices were so high and when labor asked 
so much for its service. He preferred not to work in the 
dust that other men raised. He believed it best to be 
busy when others were slack, to build his tipple and open 
his mine when it was easy to get labor and get it at his 
own price. So he waited expectantly for bad times. 

Compared with the future just ahead these are “bad 
times.” Prices are low, men are reasonably easy to 
obtain, machinery is readily bought and when bought 
promptly delivered. Copper is for most producers sold 
below cost. It is sure to go higher. The price ofiron 
and steel is more likely to rise than recede. Rubber is 
relatively cheap. The markets are rapidly improving, 
so that before long prices will be high for product and 
for the machinery by which the output is obtained. 
Now is the time to put the house in order for the days 
of prosperity approaching. Must we wait for the time 
when everyone else is buying, raw materials are high, 
manufactured articles higher, labor indifferent and 
high priced? The way of profit is to buy when others 
wish to sell, to sell when others crave to buy, to take 
the road that others leave, to journey on alone like the 
man who delayed opening his mine till less prosperous 
times arrived. 

In playing your own game all alone before your com- 
petitors crowd in to raise your costs you provide for 
profit. You will work to better advantage when you 
work a step or two ahead of the other man. However, 
if you must have company you will have some now, for 
quite a respectable number of companies are making 
improvements, but not nearly as many as there will be 
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when general business is at peak, as everyone at any 
cost and regardless of interferences to operation wij] be 
seeking then to put his mines in order for large produc- 
tion and they will find it can’t be done. So why wait? 
A better time than now to prepare for the future will 
never come. 


Industrial Factors of Safety 


Mere has been said during the present coal strike 
about overdevelopment and monoplies. The an. 
thracite industry is condemned as a monopoly because 
it can barely get out enough product to satisfy the 
public. It has a factor of safety of about 1.1, and 
hardly that if we figure on a really cold winter. That 
is why it is condemned as a monopoly. 

The bituminous industry has a factor of safety of 
around 2. Figuring on 1918, however, the factor js 
somewhat smaller. In prosperous years we hear it 
described as a monopolized industry because its com- 
bined factor of safety with that of the railroads is such 
that it cannot always supply all that the public demands 
when the people become panicky and want all their coal 
in a single month. 

All industries have factors of safety. It would be 
dangerous if they did not have them. Even if the 
industries were controlled so that the charges of pro- 
ducers could not be inflated, the middlemen would in- 
flate prices or those using the products in their indus- 
tries would ask excessive returns, finding that their 
competitors could not produce or that the buyers of 
the manufactured product had less to sell than the 
demand called for and so could afford to boost prices. 

A factor of safety is provided by nature wherever 
animal and vegetable life thrives—for instance, too 
much water, excessive oxygen under a pressure greater 
than will support life, more nitrogen than vegetation 
needs for sustenance, more heat from the sun than 
the earth can use, more time for fructification than 
plants need. If it were not for such factors of safety, 
life would be unendurable, or, rather, life would cease 
to exist. 

The “wonderful one-horse shay” is not the basis on 
which the world is constructed. There is a margin 
everywhere, especially in essentials. It is well that 
in the world there is a margin of necessary things, 
and coal, being one of the greatest of necessities, needs 
more, not less, margin. Let us hope that there always 
will be a factor of safety. 

It would not do to have this nation fitted so perfectly 
with the garment of its industrial life that every time 
it turned or exerted itself, the garment would part. 


A little looseness will give much comfort. Anything 
else is a straitjacket. 
The bituminous-coal industry has a — somewhat 


excessive safety factor. So have the iron and copper 
industries. After a year of idleness the Marquette 
and Gogebic iron ranges are going back to work. After 
about a year’s suspension the porphyry coppers are 
getting busy. The Michigan coppers likewise have had 
quite a long period of idleness. To use expressions 
familiar to those who follow the attacks on the coal 
industry, iron is sick but getting better. Copper also 
has been functioning badly but is recovering. Of their 
recent idleness we say, “It is too bad,” affording them 
sympathy; of bituminous coal we say, “It is too wicked,” 
apportioning it censure. What a remarkable thing ii 
public opinion! ‘What fools these mortals be!” 
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Golpa Plant Dry Dredges 
Lignite and Operates 


Central Power Station 


By GEORGE FREDERICK ZIMMER 
London, England 








Brown Lignite Averaging Forty Feet in Thickness but Half 
Water Mined by Removing Sixty Feet of Overburden by Bucket 
Excavator—Central Power Plant Uses 7,000 Tons of Coal Daily 


ANY stories have been told concerning the 
Y) Ge activity of industrial. Germany, some 
p ii from personal experience and some from hear- 
say. Some of these stories may be true, but most of 
them have passed from lip to lip so often that it is 
difficult to say how much they may have lost or gained 
during transit. 

The situation as a whole is so complex that if any 
industry desires to obtain a true picture of existing 
conditions it is necessary to send someone who special- 
izes in that particular line. As it is, reports are gen- 
erally written either by an all-round journalist or an 
economist. Under such circumstances it has occurred 
to me to investigate personally my own particular sub- 
ject, industrial management generally, and conveyor 
engineering in particular, and to prepare a reliable 
account of it, for which purpose I traveled through 
the industrial areas by rail and road for close on two 
thousand miles to obtain first-hand information. 

It hardly can be said that the present industrial 
recovery of Germany began at the cessation of hostil- 


ities, for the same or similar conditions obtained more 
or less during the war; in fact, before it began. 

The difficulties principally met with then and now 
are shortages of fuel, transportation, raw material and 
man-power. Though these four difficulties affect every 
German industry, only the two former enter promi- 
nently into this inquiry, and as they are closely allied 
it will be well to consider them together. 

During the war coal was monopolized, directly or 
indirectly, for the production of war material, trans- 
port of troops, the commissariat, etc., whereas it is now 
handed over to the victorious Allies as part of the 
indemnity. Industrial Germany is now, therefore, in 
the same plight as during the war. Little improvement 
has been made in general railway freight conditions, 
as a large proportion of the rolling stock which for- 
merly carried troops and supplies is now occupied in 
taking coal westward to Belgium and France. 

That coal is still extremely scarce is demonstrated 
by signs unmistakable to anyone who, like myself, 
travels through the industrial areas by rail and road. 





FIG. 1 
Tipple Floor 


This floor has no 
less than six re- 
volving dumps, the 
loaded car in four 
of them entering 
on one side, being 

dumped and _  in- 
| verted till it comes 
up on the opposite 
side of the dump. 
The two side re- 
volving dumps, 
which are smaller, 
are used as lubri- 
cating tipplers. 
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FIG, 2. PLAN OF THE TWO CHAIN HAULAGE PLANTS BRINGING LIGNITE FROM THE 
WORKINGS TO THE POWER HOUSE 
Cars leave the shovels every 15 sec. in a steady procession and travel toward the rotary dumps in the building on the 


In every ten or twelve trucks of fuel one will see about 
one truck containing run-of-mine coal, the rest being 
loaded with peat, lignite, slack and briquets. 

During the war, to save freight, some official organi- 
zation decreed that every industrial establishment must 
be supplied with fuel from the nearest available source. 
While this wise precaution was, and still is, helpful 
to Germany’s industries, it was but a side issue. It 
affected but a small proportion of the coal handled, 
and in mo way assisted to solve the main problem—that 
of supplying coal to power stations, etc. 

In normal times coal was readily obtained in suffi- 
cient quantity for the production of electrical energy, 
but the inefficiency of the railway system and the cost 
of transportation gave the central power stations much 
It was recognized that the railroads would 
be more equal to the service demanded of them if the 
stations were erected at the mines, thus relieving the 
railroads of the burden of hauling so much coal. 

From the foregoing the reader will understand that 
the need for industrial reconstruction was necessarily 


trouble. 


right after passing through which they are returned to the shovels. 


Transportation is thus automatically 


controlled and the two shovels can load easily and with methodical regularity 7,200 tons in a day’s run. 


of older standing than the cessation of hostilities. None 
the less, the scarcity of coal and the lack of trans- 
portation facilities during the war have proved incen- 
tives greater than any others past or present toward 
economic reconstruction and have been responsible for 
phenomenal developments in this direction. 

There can be no doubt that the difficulties in which 
Germany found herself during the war inspired her 
thinkers, and not in vain. The normal order of things 
has in some cases been reversed, in others valuable 
improvements have been made which will be of lasting 
benefit both to her and to other nations and which, but 
for the war, might have taken generations to develop. 

Germany’s difficulties are being overcome in two 
ways, viz.: By the use of labor-saving devices and by 
the installation of central stations near fuel resources, 
which eliminate the wasteful practice of conveying 
large quantities of low-grade fuel from the collieries 
to the areas where heat, light and power are required. 

The fundamental idea of generating power at the 
mine for general distribution had, of course, been put 
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FIG. 3 
~) Germany and 
‘7 . 

’ i Its Super-Power 
: “ Stations 


J Pr Some of these sta- 
/ f tions are merely 
on paper. Others 
( already are  con- 
nal structed. The Ger- 
man people have 
‘ not hesitated to 
3 put up large power 
stations where 
\ there is a scarcity 
of water. At the 

Golpa plant, it will 
be noted, not 
enough water was 
obtainable that 
they could afford to 
use it for the flush- 
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~ for e lightly covered and 
: ee unusually thick 
t-- though of low 
quality, justified 
the construction of 
a plant with no 
river bigger than 
the Mulde to fur- 
nish the water sup- 
ply. The plant is 
most conveniently 
located to the big 
cities, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Leipsic, Halle 
and Magdeburg. 
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Section A-A 





Section B-B 


FIG. 4. SECTIONS OF SHOVEL AND MOTOR HOUSE 


These are taken at A-A and B-B of the plan shown in Fig. 2. 
They show how the haulage chains are actuated and the coal 
excavated. 


in operation in America by the Duquesne Light Co. 
in 1912, the current being distributed in Beaver and 
Allegheny Counties, Pennsylvania, over an area of 
1,154 square miles. In accordance with the plan to 
build central plants at the mine the large Zschornewitz- 
Golpa plant was built near a large deposit of brown 
lignite near Halle, of which it uses about 7,200 tons 
per day. The lignite which is used comes wholly from 
one pit which delivers fuel solely to the power plant. 

The area of this stripping is 2,470 acres, and the 
thickness of the coal varies from 9 ft. to 71 ft. 6 in. 
and averages 40 ft. 3 in. The depth of overburden 
varies from 6 ft. to 112 ft. and averages 59 ft. 

One of the fundamental conditions justifying the 
erection of a super-power plant is a fuel supply which 
will outlast the life of such a plant. This is the case 
here at Golpa, where, with an annual generation of 
800,000,000 kw., the estimated coal supply will last for 
40 years. 

The Golpa coal contains 53 to 55 per cent of moisture 
and approximately 5 per cent of non-combustible mat- 
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After removal of the overburden by chain dredgers 
the brown coal is recovered by steam navvies and 
bucket dredgers and shot into narrow-gage trucks, in 
which it is conveyed to the station by chain haulage. 
Owing to the large capacity—3,680 tons in 8 hours— 
and the method of mining the coal by steam navvy, 
such a system of haulage was the only practicable solu- 
tion. Rope haulage might have been preferred, but 
chains were chosen on account of their great durability 
and convenience for hooking on and off automatically. 

In order to cope with such large capacities the mine 
cars had to be made larger than is usual in German 
practice. Consequently they are designed to carry 1} 
tons of coal. They are dispatched at the rate of one 
every 15 seconds, or 240 per hour. Should the main 
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FIG. 6. PLAN OF TIPPLE FLOOR 


Note that the cars are turned end for end after each journey 
instead of being back switched, as is customary in America. The 
dumps are wel! arranged in plan, so as to save in the width of 
the tipple. 


haulage break down an auxiliary plant, by working 
two shifts, can convey the necessary coal per day. 
Each of the lines is driven by a motor of 550 hp., 
with a third motor in reserve which can drive either 
of them through a clutch. The power 
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30 per cent of large lumps up to and including pieces cast-steel wheels, the head sprockets 
of 10-in. cube. It is therefore necessary to employ being about 9 ft. in diameter. The 
crushing machinery to reduce the coal to more uniform driving mechanisms of the chain hauls, 
size. both main and auxiliary, are located 
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FIG. 5. LONGITUDINAL CROSS-SECTION OF THE COAL-RECEIVING PLANT 


On the left is the chain haul by which cars are brought from the strip pit and dumped by rotary dumps into hop- 
pers located above crushers (or breakers), whence the lignite, reduced to the correct size, falls into a 


large hopper, c. 


Thence it can be withdrawn onto a steel pan conveyor leading 


to the coal-receiving tower above the boilers or through the’ outlet 


chute to skips which carry it to the storage pile. 
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FIG. 7 


Open Cast 
Workings 


Power shovel at 
work with a re- 
ceiving hopper by 
which haulage 
Wagons are con- 
tinuously fed, thus 
minimizing delays. 
The thickness of 
the seam and the 
character of the de- 
posit make it ad- 
vantageous to use 
a loading hopper 
to stabilize opera- 
tions and have a 
load ready for 
every wagon as it 
arrives at the fill- 
ing stations. 














at the end of a bight in the chains and two spacious 
motor houses are erected for their accommodation. The 
take-ups also are located here. The supporting rollers, 
which prevent the chain from dragging, should the cars 
at any time be more than the normal distance apart, are 
installed at intervals of 263 ft. An efficient safety de- 
vice prevents the full trucks from running away in the 
event of a breakage of the chain. 

At the receiving terminal of each line is an aux- 
iliary chain haul which automatically feeds the two 
main lines. In connection with the two auxiliary lines 
there are angle stations which permit the receiving 
portion of the line to work at an angle with the rest. 
This angle can be altered from time to time as the coal 





is exhausted and it becomes necessary to re-lay the 
tracks. The receiving portion of the line consists of 
two tracks for the full and empty cars, beyond which 
there are three additional rails which support the. 
dredge which digs the coal and deposits it in the cars, 

The auxiliary chain hauls are of a maximum length 
of about 1,000 yd. from center to center, and the 
chains for these are composed of {-in. links. These 
chains are led around heavy terminal sheaves, where 
they are positively held and prevented from slipping. 
These wheels are also about 9 ft. in diameter. The 
tracks of both units are sufficiently far apart to allow 
ample space for men to walk between them. 

At the receiving plant 2,000 yd. away the cars are 
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FIG. 8 


Approaching 
the Dump 


This shows the ap- 
proach to the dump, 
which has been 
largely omitted in 
the plan so as to 
shorten the exces- 
sive length of the 
illustration. The 
break designating 
; : this part of the 
ey : track will be seen 
a in Fig. 2. Points to 
be noted are the 
attaching arrange- 
ments for the 
empty cars and the 

dogs for stopping 
the loads should 
the chain break or 
the attachment slip. 
The chains used in 











the haul are wunm- 
usually heavy be- 
ing made of % im 
oe steel. The view is 
* taken from the 


power house. 




























































































June 1, 1922 
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FIG. 9 
Zschornewitz-Golpa Central Power Plants 


On the left are the eleven cooling towers and on the right 
the nine stacks. This plant generates nearly 100,000 kw., 
supplying Berlin and the Pieseritz nitrogen plant, the 
one with a tension of 100,000 volts and the other at 82,500 
yolts. Berlin is 81 miles distant and the nitrogen works 
about 15 miles. The plant has four boiler houses each 
with sixteen water-tube boilers. The stacks are over 300 
ft. high. Each boiler has a total heating surface of 5,380 
sq.ft. and the total heating surface is 344,320 sq.ft., or 
approximately 8 acres. A large heating surface is neces- 
sary, as the brown lignite used has 53 to 55 per cent of 
moisture and 5 per cent of other non-combustible matter. 
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discharged to crushers by means of two-car rotary 
dumps. Coal leaving the crushers is dropped into a 
large bunker, c, from which it can be withdrawn, either 
through a delivery gate onto a steel pan conveyor or 
through an outlet chute, a, into the skips of a rope- 
actuated monorail system, which supplies a coal stor- 
age pile 175 x 30 yd. in ground dimensions. A 
traveling bridge crane supports a bight of the monorail 
track and forms an integral part of this system of 
conveyance. The coal is stored to a depth of about 15 
ft. This relatively small stock, comprising three days’ 
supply from the dump and from the overhead bunkers, 
is all that can with safety be stored, owing to the 
unstable nature of the coal. The pan conveyors which 
take the coal to the boilers pass at their lower ends 
over weighing machines which keep a record of the 
amount delivered to the boilers. 



































































































































The coal is reclaimed from the dump by a two-rope 
clamshell of 9 to 10 cu.yd. capacity. This delivers into 
an overhead bunker from which the monorail skips are 
filled. These eventually discharge into a hopper (b, 
Fig. 5), which also feeds the two pan conveyors. At 
the loading and discharge points automatic devices 
couple the monorail skips on and off the hauling rope. 
By merely pushing the skips down a slightly inclined 
porticn of the track an attendant can couple the skip 
to the hauling rope. 

The two pan conveyors are entirely independent of 
each other; they are 4 ft. wide and 1 ft. deep and 
are provided with standing cross flights so that the 
steep, 45-deg. incline, by which the conveyors ascend, 
can be safely negotiated. This ascent is from the 
ground floor of the crusher house to the distributing 
tower, which at the end of the boiler houses is 85 ft. 





Fig. 10 
One of the 
Conveyor Sheds 


This shed connects 
the first two towers. 
The lignite is sticky 
and consequently 
portable oblique 
plows at first were 
employed to remove 
it from the belts. 
But these gave in- 
different service 
and were found to 
be inferior to mov- 
able trippers, and 
so trippers were in- 
stalled in place of 
the plows with 
more favorable re- 
sults. Note the sub- 
stantial walls on 
either side of the 
shed and the ends 
of the plank that 
keep the lignite 
from spreading to 
the belt edge. 
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FIG. 11. STORAGE PILE WITH LOADING AND UNLOADING 
DEVICES 

The skips pass over the pile and are dumped where desired. 
The clamshell bucket of the crane can be lowered and filled with 
lignite. This it discharges into a hopper which feeds it back 
into the skips which are emptied into the hopper marked b in 
ya 5. The storage yard measures 90 x 525 ft. The pile is 15 
t. deep. 


above the ground. Four such towers are at present 
in use and two more are proposed. The two pan con- 
veyors deliver into one of the towers, whence the coal 
is fed onto two longitudinal belt conveyors for one 
of the boiler houses, and also onto cross conveyors 
which carry it to the other boiler houses to the right 
and left. The belt conveyors are all duplicates. Fig. 
18 shows two such conveyors in a shed connecting 
two of the towers. Owing to the sticky nature of the 
coal the intermediate delivery from similar belt con- 
veyors in each of the boiler houses was first effected by 
portable oblique plows; this was rather an unsatis- 
factory solution and far inferior to a movable tripper. 
Indeed the plow proved a failure, and the ordinary trip- 
per has since been installed. 

The boiler-house bunkers are built of steel plates 
and are divided into two compartments so as to lessen 
the risk of fire spreading should the coal ignite spon- 
taneously. The two belt conveyors for each double 
row of boilers were placed close to these partitions, 
one upon either side, but at a sufficient height so that 
each can discharge into either bunker. 

As the angle of repose of the Golpa coal is nearly 
60 deg., the bunkers, which hold about 140 cu.yd. for 
each boiler—enough for 18 hr.—have to be narrow 
and as deep as the fiery nature of the coal will permit. 
To make the bunkers wider would have increased their 
cost considerably and it would have yielded only a 
trifling additional capacity. The coal descends from 
the bunkers through rectangular diverging down- 
comers that discharge to the coal hoppers which feed 
the grates. 

Owing to the large percentage of mineral constit- 
uents in this brown coal, provision had to be made for 
the removal and quenching of about 1,400 cu.ft. of ash 
per hour. A large part of the ash leaves the furnace 
at red heat and must be wet down, in order to prevent 
danger from fire. It is impracticable to quench the 
ashes in the ashpit on account of the steam that would 
be formed. The ashes are therefore loaded into cars, 
which are then made up into thirty-car trips and hauled 
by an engine a distance of about 330 yd. to the dump. 
Here they are discharged down an incline and quenched 
during their descent. 

It was fully recognized by the designer of this power 
station that the method employed for removing the 
ashes was hardly in keeping with the otherwise well- 
chosen handling equipment. Flushing the ashes away 
was impracticable because of the scarcity of water. 
On the other hand, the pneumatic system of ash dis- 
posal was not adopted because practical experience 
with this system when handling large quantities of 
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ashes of this kind, which differ materially from tho 
derived from coal, was lacking. The fact also had 4s 
be taken into consideration that some brown-coa] 
ashes when quenched will harden, like cement, if yo 
kept in motion. 

The large electric power plant furnished by this 
strip pit and boiler plant supplies Berlin, 81 miles dis. 
tant, with current at a tension of 100,000 volts and the 
Pieseritz Nitrogen Works, 153 miles away, with current 
at a tension of 82,500 volts. It was originally designed 
to furnish power exclusively for the production of 
nitrogenous fertilizers from the air in order to culti. 
vate land efficiently during the war. The plant was 
erected in 1915 from designs by D. Klingenberg, 
was at first intended that the plant should furnish 
500,000,000 kw.-hr. per annum, with a peak load of 
60,000 kw., but before completion the scope was 
enlarged to give a total output of 800,000,000 kw.-hr. 
a the consumption of over 7,000 tons of coal 4 
ay. 

The steam plant comprises 64 high-angle water-tube 
boilers, sixteen in each of the four boiler houses, and 
discharging into nine stacks over 300 ft. in height, 
Each boiler has a total heating surface of 5,380 sq.ft. 
and an efficiency of 81 to 83 per cent, notwithstanding 
the relatively low heating value (1,100 heat units per 
Ib.) of the fuel used, semi-gas firing being chiefly 
employed. The feed water is mostly drawn from the 
River Mulde, five miles away, and is delivered into 
reservoirs of a total capacity of 18,000 gal., whence 
it is pumped into Intze tanks built round the chimney 
stacks 80 ft. above the ground. From these tanks it 
flows into the purifying plant and thence into tanks 
on the ground level, where it. is taken up by the feed 
pumps. The remainder of the water is obtained from 
the coal workings, purified and stored in settling tanks, 
which also receive the effluent from the cooling 
towers. 

The engine house is arranged at right angles to the 
boiler houses; it is about 630 ft. long and 50 ft. wide 
and accommodates eight turbines, each of which is 
supplied by eight boilers with steam at 200 |b._pres- 
sure and superheated to 340 deg. C. The dynamos are 
run at a speed of 1,500 r.p.m. and generate 6,600-volt 
50-cycle current, the output of the generators being 
22,000 kw., or 16,000 kw. with a power factor of 75 
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Pan Conveyors 


FIG. 12. CROSS-SECTION OF PLANT SHOWN IN FIG. 5 


This shows the structure which supports the monorail system 
by which the eoal for storage is carried in skips to the storage 
pile shown in Fig. 11. The large size of the main hopper, © can 


be judged from this view and that in Fig. 5. 
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FIG. 13, COOLING TOWERS AT ZSCHORNEWITZ-GOLPA POWER PLANT WITH POWER HOUSE IN BACKGROUND 


These towers are 115 ft. high and are eleven in number. 


In this view the big chimneys, which are 300 ft. high, are 


somewhat foreshortened. The water for this plant has to be brought five miles and is delivered into 
reservoirs having a total capacity of 18,000 gallons. It is pumped into Intze tanks built 
round the chimney stacks 80 ft. above the ground. 


per cent. Each turbine is connected to two condensers 
with a total cooling surface of 32,000 sq.ft. The air, 
condensate and feed-water pumps are driven by aux- 
iliary turbines, which exhaust into the low-pressure 
stage of the main turbines when the plant is running 
under full load, otherwise into the air or condenser. 
Four of the machines also are provided with electric 
pumps. The condensing plant is housed in the engine- 
house basement. 

Spare engine parts can be run into the engine house 
in railway trucks and handled by means of two cranes, 
one of 40 tons capacity and the other of 123 tons 
capacity, these cranes being able also to serve the con- 
denser plant through the light shafts in the engine 
house. 

The recooling plant comprises eleven cooling towers 
115 ft. in height. The water-softening plant is housed 
in rooms connecting the boiler houses and also pro- 


viding accommodation for the feed-water pumps and 
other appliances, including two compressors for supply- 
ing the compressed air required for various purposes 
in the power house. 

Steam is led from the boilers to the turbines 
through one main over each row of boilers and a third 
one over the gangway. At the end next the engine 
house these mains are united to a distributing header 
which runs the whole length of the engine house and 
supplies all the turbines. The outside collecting mains 
of each boiler house are also connected to the central 
main at the further end, so that, while not directly 
connected to the battery, the main is able to do its 
share of the work. To prevent any water getting into 
the turbines large steam traps are provided at the 
junction between the collecting and distributing mains, 
and this arrangement has been successful in prevent- 
ing any slugging of the engines. 





Explosion Prevention in a Bone-Dry Mine 


Of the Pocahontas Region 


By ALPHONSE S. Brosky* 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


N many coal mines one of the big items of cost is 

the removal of water from the mine. The inflow 
of water, moreover, adds strangely’ and: unexpectedly 
to other charges which offhand one would think had 
no reference to pumping and drainage. Thus, because 
of the water in some mines the rooms cannot be 
worked “face on,” which usually is the direction most 
favorable to the obtaining of large coal. The irregu- 
larity of the workings where there are both much 
water and irregular grades reduces extraction and so 
adds to many charges—tonnage rates, yardage, dead- 
work, ventilation and haulage among others. The cost 
of pumping and drainage, however, is enough in itself 
to raise the cost of operation considerably. 

Yet a little water is good for a mine. It reduces the 
danger from dust explosions, and where a mine is free 


_ 


*Bituminous editor, Coal Age. 





from water-it has to be supplied from the outside, for 
no fine distinctions exist by which one can differen- 
tiate a dry bituminous mine from an unsafe one. Dust 
must be kept down. 

No. 1 mine of the Yukon-Pocahontas Coal Co., at 
Yukon, W. Va., on the Dry Fork Branch of the Nor- 
folk & Western R. R., has never had a pump under- 
ground and, what is more, has never needed one. But 
it is not a dry mine, for water is continually sprinkled 
over the roadways. In this mine, water is taken in 
and none taken out except what is removed in the air 
currents as moisture. The seam worked is the Beck- 
ley, or War Creek, seam, the area being developed 
covering 4,000 acres. The seam thickness varies from 
24 to 6 ft. Approximately 1,000 tons of coal is loaded 
out in an eight-hour shift. 

Mine explosions are more prevalent in February 
and March and to a certain extent in January than in 
any of the other months. During this period of the 
year the greatest of care is taken at the Yukon mine 
to guard against explosions. It was in the winter of 
1917 that seventeen men were killed in an explosion 
at the Yukon No. 1 mine, and by the present stringent 
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NO. 1 MINE YUKON-POCAHONTAS COAL CO. AT YUKON, W. VA., IN THE POCAHONTAS REGION 


This mine is normally much drier than any other in the vicinity. 


The coal, as placed in the cars, is dry and dusty 


and loses little or no weight between mining and marketing. The stream shown is the 
Dry Fork Branch of the Tug River. 


provisions effort is being made to prevent a recurrence 
of such a disaster. In the summer months the air is 
warm, but on entering the mines is cooled, so that 
moisture is deposited on every exposed surface. 

So in June, July and August the mine is sprinkled 
only once a week, whereas during the remaining nine 
months the roads are wetted down daily. For this 
sprinkling, in which the whole mine participates, a 
500-gal. water car is used. 


WATER FROM DRILLED WELL KEEPS MINES WET 


Water for this purpose and for use in the town is 
supplied from a 370-ft. well 6 in. in diameter. It is 
lifted by a deep-well pump to a 30,000-gal. tank stand- 
ing 300 ft. above the coal. Several hundred feet from 
the large tank is a smaller one which holds 12,000 gal. 
This is fed by gravity from the overflow of the large 
tank. A water line 3-in. in diameter runs down the 
main entry for a distance of 7,000 ft. Four taps on 
this line at regular intervals provide for the filling of 
the water car, which is pulled along the roadways by 
an electric locomotive. 

The mine is divided into two sections, a quadruple 
entry dividing the two halves. This.entry system has 
two parallel headings which serve as haulage road- 
ways and two return airways. At five points on the 
outcrop on the opposite side of the mountain to the 
main portals, airways which serve as intakes connect 





WATER CAR BY WHICH MINE IS SPRINKLED 


This car holds 500 gal. of water. As a water line is carried 
into the-mines along the main roadway and this has four taps, 


little time is lost between the water-distributing trips that the 


car makes, 





the surface with the interior of the mine. As far ag 
possible doors are eliminated. When installed they are 
replaced by overcasts as early as possible. 

During the winter and, in case of emergency, dur. 
ing the summer also, the 43-ft. exhaust fan is driven 
by a 50-hp. steam engine. In the summer the fan is 
actuated by an electric motor. Steam is generated 
the year round in one of two 100-hp. return tubular 
boilers. In the winter it drives the ventilating fan 
and is used for heating the mine buildings. In summer 
the steam is used in the bath house and for driving 
the fan in _mergencies as just stated. 

The machine men carry safety lamps. They are in- 
structed to examine the mine face for gas before tak- 
ing the machine beyond the room neck. Then if they 
find the place safe they take in the machine and cut 
it, but if not they notify the mine foreman. Then 
they test the next place, and if they find it safe go to 
work there. If the men are allowed to take the ma- 
chine to the faces before testing for gas they are 
likely to use it regardless of the indications of gas 
rather than take the trouble and lose the time involved 
in taking it out again without cutting the coal. 

Permissible powder is used exclusively and is ex- 
ploded by blasting machines, thus guarding against 
dust explosions and protecting the men from flying 
coal. Where blasting fuse is used men are always 
likely to use short fuse so as to save time, and, more- 
over, in case of a delayed shot, they are prone to go 
to the face before it is certain that the fuse is extin- 
guished. The use of the blasting machine prevents 
these possibilities. Although the mine is a drift and 
open lights are permitted, it is examined twice daily 
prior to the entry of the day and night shifts. 





THE U. S. BurEAU OF MINEs finds that the use of lignite 
from the Nenana field of Alaska is increasing, particularly 
because of the improvement in the quality of the lignite 
being mined. The latest analyses made by the bureav’s 
experiment station at Fairbanks show less than 20 per 
cent moisture as received and less than 10 per cent ash in 


dry coal. 


TESTS FOR THE CRITICAL TEMPERATURE of Freeport coal in 
different sizes, made at Pittsburgh, Pa., by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines show that the smaller the size the lower is the 
temperature at which spontaneous heating begins. Experl- 
ments are under way to determine the heat conductivity of 
coal or rate of dissipating heat through a layer of coal, 
This includes the effect of gas convection and conduction 
in interstices. 
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How Locomotives May Be Made to Gather More Cars 


Mechanical Means for Handling Coal Have Improved Faster 
Than Mining Methods—Placing Two to Three Cars at Face 
for Convenient Simultaneous Loading Is a Step in Right Direction 


By F. C. CORNET 
New York City 


American coal mines for a number of years. 

The difficulties under which they are called 
upon to operate, however, are generally so great that 
they are unable to do more than a fraction of the 
work they are capable of performing. This is only 
one of several instances wherein the mining engineer 
has lagged behind his mechanical brother. While the 
latter has produced tools of a highly efficient type, the 
former has failed to develop mining methods adapted 
to these new instruments of production. 

It seems that, if a gathering locomotive could be 
made to handle two or three cars at a time in rooms, 
instead of only one, a step in the right, direction would 
be taken. To make this practicable, some arrangement 
must be provided whereby two or three empties can 
be placed together near the face in such a position 
relative to it as to permit the quick and easy loading 
of all of them simultaneously. Furthermore, except 
where the floor of the room is too flat or has incon- 
venient local dips or basins, the locomotive should not 
be forced to travel to a face more than once for each 
set of cars placed there. If the room floor rises, the 
loaded cars can be dropped to the heading. If it dips, 
the empties can be run in by gravity, aided or retarded 
by hand. 


BETTER TRACK AND CARS NEEDED FOR THIS PLAN 


In order to drop two or three loads at a time safely 
and quickly the tracks as well as the cars and their 
brakes must be kept in better condition than they too 
often are at present. The cars must be oiled more 
carefully than at present. But this, instead of being 
an inconvenience of the system of handling the cars 
by gravity, will of itself result in a notable gain so 
far as tonnage and cost are concerned, for good tracks, 
excellent cars, reliable brakes and efficient oiling make 
for regularity and cheapness of operation as well as for 
safety. - 

Of great importance also are the sidetracks or part- 
ings where the gathering locomotives pick up the 
empties and deliver the loads. It seems that such 
stations ought to be located as near as possible to the 
main line, taking care not to extend them so far into 
the working heading that the service afforded the near- 
est rooms will be hindered. The sidetracks must be 
80 laid that the gathering and main-line locomotives 
will never get into each other’s way. A good layout 
would be one that would permit the big locomotive to 
do its work with maximum dispatch without leaving 
the main line, while similarly the gathering machine 
must not be forced to operate over the main line in 
doing any part of its work. In most cases these con- 
ditions will be best realized by taking advantage of 
any natural grades available. But the engineer will 
be able to lay sidetracks complying with these prin- 
ciples only when no necessity exists for always having 


Gime, locomotives have been used in 


the same end of every car turned toward the tipple when 
going out. 

It is difficult to understand why gateless cars and 
revolving dumps are not more generally used. In pro- 
viding such cars and dumps many years ago, the 
mechanical men of the country afforded another example 
of how they are forging ahead of the mining fraternity 
on the road of progress. There is no doubt that a 
gateless car costs less to build than does one that 
is provided with a gate. Being stronger, it also is 
less expensive to maintain. It scatters less coal along 
the road and, consequently, less dust is suspended in 
the air. This results in greater safety, to say nothing 
of the saving effected in keeping the tracks clean. 


BoTH LOAD AND DUMP CARS FROM THE SIDE 


A revolving dump in less noisy, less brutal in its 
action on the coal, less destructive to the cars and 
tipple structure than the kind to which coal operators 
seem so deeply attached. Doing away with the gates 
in the mine car removes a nuisance that stands too 
often in the way of the engineer designing sidetrack 
layouts or making other plans for developments. 

As shown in the accompanying illustrations, in order 
to place two or three cars at a face in such a position 
that they can be easily and simultaneously loaded with- 
out making the room too wide, it is necessary to 
abandon the custom of cutting the face at right angles 
to the ribs of the place. Fig. 1 shows a room 20 ft. 
wide the face of which is at an angle of 45 deg. with the 
ribs. This permits the placing of two 10-ft. cars 
parallel with the face at a short distance therefrom, 
making it easy to load all the coal produced into one 
or the other with a single throw. To load coal in this 
way is certainly quicker and less tiresome than it is 
with the car in the position in which it is ordinarily 
placed. With a single car standing on one side of the 
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FIG.2 


FIGS. 1, 2 AND 3. ROOM FACES FOR LARGE TONNAGE 
Big cars and many cars placed at one time are better suited 


to mechanical haulage than small cars placed one at a time. As 


shown here they are placed handy to the face, where they are 
readily loaded without double shoveling. 
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room at right angles with the face, much of the coal 
must be shoveled at least twice. 

Fig. 2 shows how, by cutting the face of a 30-ft. 
room on a 45-deg. angle, three 10-ft. cars can be 
placed in a position strongly favoring prompt and 
simultaneous loading without shoveling any of the coal 
more than once. In a room of such width the old 
one-car practice would make it necessary to shovel 
some of the coal three times. 

Fig. 3 shows a system followed with much success 
some years ago by a Cabin Creek (W. Va.) contractor. 
Thanks to this method, this man was able to nearly 
double each man’s daily loading without any increase 
in tha number of gathering locomotives employed. 

Actual practice has proved that it is as easy for 
the machine men to cut the coal when the face is main- 
tained on a slant as when it is kept square with the 
ribs. The area swept over by the cutter bar at each 
operation is the same and the problem of keeping 
places “on points” is no more difficult in one case than 
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FIG. 4. 


Layout 
for Maximum 
Gathering 
Efficiency 


The parting where 
the gathering loco- 
motive places its 
cars should be just 
long enough to hold 
a full trip of emp- 
ties and should be 
so placed as not to 
interfere with main- 
line haulage. This 
somewhat unusual 
layout makes trip 
making easy and 
rapid. 























For best results, the face curve and track 


in the other. 
must be moved forward daily between the time that the 
machine men leave the place and the loaders arrive. 
This shift can be made in a few minutes by men 
specially trained for this work. They need not be 


regular track layers. Two connections only require 
breaking. The curve and face portion of the track are 
then moved bodily forward a distance equal to the depth 
of a machine cut. Finally the curve is reconnected with 
the outside part of the track by the insertion of a 
pair of rails of the proper length into the gap left by 
the forward movement. 

Fig. 4 shows how it is proposed to put in practice 
on a large scale this method of handling two cars at 
a time in the rooms, combined with a system of side- 
tracks laid out according to the rules explained above. 
Two storage-battery locomotives will be employed on 
each heading during its full production period. Expec- 
tations are that 250 cars of 24 tons capacity will thus 
be loaded daily from each heading. 





The Seven-Hour Day in British Coal Mines 


HAT is the effect of the seven-hour day in the 

British coal industry, and will the six-hour day, 
as proposed in the Sankey award, finally come into 
effect? The answer to the first of these questions is 
that, from the point of view of the national re- 
quirements, the seven-hour day is entirely unsatis- 
factory, and the answer to the second question is, 
emphatically, No. 

The miners’ leaders, however, doggedly maintain 
that the seven-hour day is working well and with a little 
more practice and the exercise of a little more skill in 
the management of the pits the six-hour day will be an 
economic possibility, but the owners hold that though 
they appreciate the increased effort shown by the men 
under the present system, the seven-hour day will not 
allow the war-time wastage to be made up, that the 
actual time spent at the face does not amount to more 
than six hours and forty minutes at the most, and that 
the sooner the eight-hour day is restored the better 
it will be for everybody. 

In the light of experience it is now seen that the 


concession of a shorter working day to the miners dur- 
ing the initial stages of national reconstruction was 
one that the industry could not afford. It was a mistake 
for which the industry, and incidentally the miners, have 
paid since. It is undoubtedly true that individual out- 
put has substantially increased during recent months, 
but the fact remains that it is below the minimum 
necessary to make good the wastage caused by the war 
and to restore prosperity to the industry. This can be 
attained only by the requisite amount of effort, plus the 
extension of working hours from seven to eight. 

Production costs are still too high. These, it is 
estimated, can be reduced by 2s. 6d. or 3s. by a reversion 
to the former system and the resultant saving would 
enable the colliery companies to sell fuel at a much 
lower figure to industrial consumers—a boon that prob- 
ably would do much to revive trade. 

There is another aspect to the hours question which 
merits careful consideration. The attempt to obtain 4 
maximum output in seven hours tends in some cases t0 
lead to hurry and confusion, which are calculated to have 
a prejudicial effect on the safe working of the mines. 
There is a distinct possibility of an increase in the 
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up,” to say nothing of a dissipation of effective effort. 
Steady, hard work spread over a working day of eight 
hours would, it is calculated, give the best results. 

E. A. Mitchell-Innes, chairman of the Consolidated 
Cambrian, Ltd., one of the largest concerns in Britain, 
has drawn attention to the loss of output which is being 
caused by the curtailment of working hours in the min- 
ing industry. 

No useful purpose is served by shutting one’s eyes to 
economic truths, however unacceptable they may be. 
The miners much need to be informed of the disastrous 
effects that the seven-hour day has on the coal trade. 

While admitting that the miners are now working 
well and with a good spirit, Mr. Mitchell-Innes made it 
clear that the statutory reduction in the number of 
working hours has saddled the industry with a burden 
beyond its capacity to bear. He shares with other 
authorities the view that the shortened day is one of 
the principal factors militating against the recovery 
of the trade. 

In recommending the adoption of a seven-hour day 
Justice Sankey, in his report, assumed a temporary loss 
of output which would be made good after a lapse of 
about two years. His prediction has been entirely falsi- 
fied. According to Mr. Mitchell-Innes, the loss in ton- 


_ nage raised to the pithead is approximately one-fifth— 


a substantially greater proportion than was estimated 
by the advocates of the shorter working day; and there 
has, of course, been a corresponding increase in costs 
of production. It is estimated that the cost of indus- 
trial fuel could be reduced by nearly 3s. per ton by a 
return to the eight-hour day, and this in itself would 
give a much-needed fillip to trade. 

A reversion to the former system, however, for obvi- 
ous reasons, can be effected only by agreement. It is 
necessary to emphasize this to dispel any suspicions 
that the mine owners contemplate a policy of coercion 
to obtain the longer working day. Such a policy would 
defeat its own object. The co-operation and good will 
of the men are indispensable if the extra hour is to be 
obtained, and there is little doubt that these would be 
forthcoming from the majority of the men if the matter 
were thoroughly explained tothem. The men, as parties 
directly concerned in colliery profits and losses, stand 
to benefit eventually to a considerable extent by the 
reduced production costs and the larger volume of 
trade that increased output would entail. It is, there- 
fore, in their own interest to consider the question 


dispassionately and without prejudice before declaring 
against it. 


DANGER THAT MEN WOULD BE CAGED Too RAPIDLY 


In making his interim report, Justice Sankey, as 
chairman of the Coal Industry Commission stated that 
the question of reducing the hours of colliery workers 
was a serious and difficult one—serious because it must 
admittedly reduce output, difficult because it is a matter 
almost of impossibility to estimate in what degree it 
would be reduced. 

“It would be in our view,” says he, “too dangerous an 
experiment in these circumstances to recommend a two- 
hour reduction at once, and we have had great difficulty 
im coming to the conclusion whether it is better to 
recommend at once an eight-hour act as originally 
intended, or the substitution, first, of seven hours and 
later of six hours for eight. We have come to the 
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- number of accidents under some methods of “speeding 


conclusion that the latter is the better course because 
it will not tempt persons to put men down and bring 
them up too rapidly—a system which might lead to 
more accidents. The reason for recommending a further 
reduction in July, 1921, is that we think we are justified 
in assuming that in ‘two years the output should have 
reached by the united efforts of all concerned the amount 
of coal raised in 1918—namely, 287,000,000 tons.” 

Justice Sankey further said that the Seven-Hour Act 
will mean that the men will be underground an average 
of seven hours and thirty-nine minutes, according to the 
evidence of Sir Richard Redmayne, chief inspector of 
mines, and that the estimated decrease in output per 
annum will be “a little under 10 per cent.” It is inter- 
esting to note that Justice Sankey estimated that to 
meet the decreased hours mentioned, the sum of £13,- 
000,000 would be required in 1919. 


HOPED THAT His ARITHMETIC WOULD BE BELIED 


In the interim report, Robert Smillie and other repre- 
sentatives of the miners stated that “Sir Richard 
Redmayne refused to accept the view that a reduction 
of output is necessarily in arithmetical proportion to a 
reduction in working time, and has told us that whereas 
he estimates the reduction of the effective working time 
at the face through the proposed alteration of hours as 
24.3 per cent, the immediate reduction in output would 
not, in his opinion, be more than 19 per cent. - It should 
be observed that Sir Richard Redmayne refers here to 
the immediate result of a reduction, without taking 
account of any one of numerous factors that he men- 
tioned to us, each of which (even irrespective of the 
economies of unification, discussed later) would cer- 
tainly produce an increased output, many of which could 
be brought into play within a very short period.” 

The ten factors are then mentioned in this report and 
later on the miners’ representatives state: “Our view 
is that, taking all things into account, output will show 
at first a certain fall per hewer, and will then, with the 
introduction of improved methods, recover to a certain 
extent, to which recovery no definite figure can be 
assigned.” And again they state: “Moreover, even to 
the extent that the average output per workman falls, 
we do not anticipate, on the resumption of business by 
the industrial world, that there will be, in fact, any 
reduction in the aggregate coal output of this country.” 

The seven-hour day came into operation on July 16, 
1919. In his final report, dated June 20, 1919, Justice 
Sankey, in Recommendation No. 5, stated: “I make 
this report because I believe that the workers at present 
employed can and will maintain an output of 250,000,000 
tons a year at least, which was the figure adopted in 
the interim report of March 20 last, presented by me 
and my three colleagues. I rely upon the men’s leaders 
and on the men and on all others concerned to achieve 
this result. In my opinion it can and ought to be 
attained. If the output per man continues to go down, 
the supremacy of this country is in danger.” 

It is interesting to note that although Justice Sankey 
mentions the figure of 250,000,000 tons as the probable 
output for 1919, Frank Hodges, in his book, “National- 
ization of the Mines,” gives the actual tonnage raised 
for that year as 229,200,000, or an average output per 
person employed of 223 tons. As regards individual 
output, this probably is an overstatement, because 
Professor Henry Louis mentiong the figure as 192.9 
tons. These two authorities differ only regarding the 
total number of persons employed in and about the 
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mines that year. Frank Hodges states the number as 
1,029,604, and Professor Louis gives 1,191,313. They 
agree, however, as to the total tonnage raised. Pro- 
fessor Louis’ significant figures are given in Table 1. 
TABLE I. COMPARISON OF OUTPUTS PER PERSON, 1920 AND 1921 
Persons Employed Total Tonnage Output per Person 

1,248,224 229,435,503 183.9 tons 

1,213,700 215,132,000 177.2 tons 

Professor Louis gives statistics from the year 1900 
onward and then comments as follows: 

“The most obvious feature is the steady fall in the 
producing capacity of the men engaged in the industry. 
“ % The first noteworthy fact is that the pro- 
ductive efficiency started to decline long before the war 
and though it has greatly accelerated since the war 
ended, the cause must evidently be sought further back. 
On July 1, 1909, the Eight-Hour Act of 1908 came into 
force, and from that time onward lowered output is to 
be noted. 

“In July, 1919, the hours were further shortened to 
seven, and a corresponding falling off in output is to 
be noticed. The marked falling off in production per 
worker with each reduction in the hours of labor 
speaks strongly in favor of Lord Weir’s proposal for 
restoring the eight-hour system, at any rate until the 
industry is once again on firm ground. 

“IT would, therefore, suggest that his proposal is de- 
fective in so far as it proposes to treat all classes of 
collieries with the same lack of discrimination as was 
evidenced in the 1919 Act. For example, it may fairly 
be claimed that a man who has put in a seven-hour 
shift hewing in a narrow seam of hard Northumber- 
land steam coal has done.as much as can be expected of 
him and has fairly earned his day’s wage; he has prob- 
ably taken more out of himself than would a man 
running a coal cutter in a fine thick level seam, such as 
is found in Yorshire and the Midlands, even if the 
latter worked a ten-hour shift. 

“My suggestion would be that the seven hours should 
remain in force for collieries and districts where coal 
is hewed by hand and that the eight-hour system be 
re-established for all places where coal is cut by machine. 
Such a modification would not only equalize the demands 
on the men but would be an incentive to introduce coal- 
cutting machinery as extensively as possible.” 

The prospect for the immediate future is that the 
owners will endeavor to get the miners to agree to a 
return to the eight-hour day, and probably will under- 
take an educational campaign to attain that end. 





British Mines Consume Seven Per Cent 


Of All the Coal They Produce 


IGHTEEN millicu tons of coal are consumed under 

the boilers of the collieries of Great Britain. This 
is 7 per cent of the total coal produced. In a detailed 
investigation of twenty-four collieries in various parts 
of the country, instituted by the Board of Trade Coal 
Mines Department, says D. L. Selby-Bigge in The lron 
and Coal Trade Review of London, England, ‘it was 
found that the consumption of coal varied from 4.5 to 
16.5 per cent of the total production, showing that a 
wide variation exists in the economy by various ‘plants 
(sic). It is well known that, though in certain dis- 
tricts—notably South Wales—special attention has been 
paid to economy in the use of coal, at a large proportion 
of the three thousand and more collieries in the coun- 
try, little or no attention has been given to the matter. 
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Why Adopt Half-Way Measures in Safety 2x 


By L. C. ILLSLEY+ 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


i. MANY ways evidence has come to the Bureau of 
Mines that coal-mine operators are deceiving them- 
selves or are being deceived by overzealous Salesmen 
as to what constitutes a proper protection for the elec- 
trical equipment in use at gaseous mines or in gaseous 
sections of a mine. 

The Electric Power Club gives the following defini- 
tions of expressions used in regard to electrical 
equipment: 

Acid-Resisting Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
that acid fumes will not readily injure it. 

Drip-Proof Apparatus—Equipment so protected as 
to exclude falling moisture or dirt. If it is provided 
with suitable protection integral with the apparatus 
it may be either open or semi-enclosed or it may be go 
enclosed as to exclude effectively falling solid or liquid 
material. 

Dustproof Apparatus—Equipment so constructed or 
protected that the accumulation of dust will not inter- 
fere with its successful operation: 

Dust-Tight Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
that dust will not enter the enclosing case. 

Explosion-Proof Apparatus—Equipment so con- 
structed that the enclosing case can withstand, without 
injury, any explosion of gas that may occur within it, 
and will not transmit the flame to any inflammable gas 
outside it. 

Gas-Tight Apparatus—Equipment so enclosed as to 
exclude the surrounding atmosphere. 

Moisture-Resisting Apparatus—Equipment in which 
all parts are treated with moisture-resisting materials, 
Such apparatus shall be capable of operating continu- 
ously or intermittently in a very humid atmosphere, 
such as mines, evaporating rooms, etc. 

Splashproof Apparatus—Equipment protected against 
the entrance of a spray of water from any direction, 

Submersible Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
as to be capable of withstanding complete submersion 
in water for four hours without injury. 

Weatherproof Apparatus—Equipment so constructed 
or protected that exposure to the weather will not 
injure it. 

GAS-TIGHT APPARATUS NOT APPROVED BY BUREAU 

The Bureau of Mines recommends for use in gaseous 
mines or gaseous sections of a mine only such appa- 
ratus detailed in the Electric Power Club list as 
“explosion-proof” equipment. 

Dust-tight, gas-tight and submersible apparatus 
might answer the purpose if one could be sure that 
they would always be kept in a gas-tight condition, but, 
owing to rough handling, careless assembling, omission 
of bolts, etc., this is not a safe assumption to make, 
and sooner or later gas will get into the interior of 
the equipment. When inside the compartment the gas 
can be exploded by an electric spark or arc and as the 
casings have not been designed for this contingency, 
they will not usually withstand the pressure developed 
by the internal explosion. 

Returning now to the consideration of explosion- 
proof designs, according to the definition such com- 
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partments must have enclosures that can withstand 
“without injury, any explosion of gas that may occur 
within it, and will not transmit the flame to any inflam- 
mable gas outside it.” 

How can the manufacturer, the state inspector or 
anyone else be sure that a given. compartment meets 
this requirement? Is it something that can be deter- 
mined by visual inspection? Tests of equipment sub- 
mitted to the Bureau from time to time have proved 
that the only safe way to determine this point is to 
subject every different design to an actual test in gas. 

The Bureau of Mines’ method of testing is to fill a 
large chamber with Pittsburgh natural gas and air 
mixed in proportions that will give a very explosive 
mixture. Some of this mixture is drawn into the in- 
terior of the apparatus under test, completely filling 
the interior space with the gas and air, the apparatus 
being entirely surrounded with the same explosive mix- 
ture. The apparatus is then closed and the interior 
mixture exploded, careful note being taken of what 
happens—i.e., whether smoke, sparks or flames issue 
from the joints or other openings. A record is taken 
also of the internal pressure developed. 


Must BE NO EXPLOSION OR VISIBLE FLAME 


If flames are noted, even though they do not ignite 
the surrounding gas, or if the pressure developed by 
the explosion is excessive, the apparatus does not pass 
the tests. In addition to the testing just mentioned, 
careful inspection is given to the wiring, to the fast- 
ening of bolts, to the opening around the bearings, to 
insulation, to clearance of electrical parts, to bolt holes 
(no through holes are permitted through the casing) 
and to any other feature that it is believed affects the 
safety of the unit as a whole. 

The Bureau of Mines’ approval plate on apparatus is 
a guarantee to the operator that this line of apparatus 
has received such test and inspection, and that every 
endeavor has been made to insure especial attention 
while the equipment is going through the factory, by 
working out with the manufacturer special inspection 
sheets to be used at the factory in connection with each 
permissible machine. 

Three classes of electrically operated coal-cutting 
equipment are on the market today: 

(1) The wide-open type with no pretense to safety, 
designed for use in non-gaseous mines. 

(2) The so-called “flame-proof” type, which has not 
been tested or approved by the bureau and in many 
cases the manufacturer has not put it under test. 

(3) The “permissible” type having the Bureau of 
Mines’ approval plate. 

The cost of the third class as compared with the 
second class is about 5 per cent greater, due, it is 
understood, to more exact inspection at the factory and 
to the addition of certain safety features required by 
the bureau. The bureau believes that those purchasers 
who have the difference between the two designs ex- 
plained will not hesitate to pay the 5 per cent excess 
for the greater protection. 

The salesman who through ignorance or for competi- 
tive reasons tries to sell for use in gaseous mines a 
so-called flame-proof equipment that has not been 
thoroughly tested in gas and received a rigid factory 
inspection is doing his firm as well as his prospective 
customer an injustice, and the customer who purchases 
such an equipment is paying for a supposed safety that 
probably does not exist. ° 
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Another menace to safety results from the tendency 
to “patch up” open-type equipment to “get by” the 
state inspector. This is a practice that every state 
inspector should discourage. He should accept nothing 
as safe unless it has been tested. Visible inspection is 
not sufficient. 

Let us be honest with ourselves and our workmen. 
In open-light districts, where no protection is needed,. 
there is no objection to open-type equipment; but in 
closed-light districts use equipment that has been sub- 
jected to rigid tests and inspection with this class of 
service in view. Why be satisfied with halfway meas- 
ures where safety is concerned? 

The following companies have several types of ap- 
proved coal-cutting equipment: Goodman Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill.; Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Sulivan Machinery Co., Clair- 
mont, N. H. The following companies have approved 
storage-battery locomotives: Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio; George D. Whitcomb Co., Rochelle, 
Ill. Several other companies have applications on file 
and apparatus partly tested. 





Fife Field the Most Important in Scotland 


XTENDING over an area only eight miles broad 

and about thirty-six miles long which runs parallel 
to the northern shore of the Firth of Forth, the Fife 
coal field is the premier field of Scotland, says The 
Colliery Guardian. The field occupies three-fifths of 
the total area of the county. On the north the Old 
Red Sandstone crops and there is irregular faulting 
of the measures. On the west the coal field adjoins 
that in County Clackmannan. On the south the coals 
dip under the Firth of Forth and on the east the 
North Sea coast line from Fife Ness to St. Andrews 
forms the boundary. The productive area does not 
exceed 150 square miles [barely a third of that of the 
anthracite regions of Pennsylvania]. 

All classes of coal are produced from, the three 
groups of coal measures into which the field is divided, 
but steam and navigation coals predominate. At Rose- 
band coking coals were at one time produced and at 
Ballingry gas coal was mined so long as a demand 
existed. Anthracite occurs in the deeper shafts, and 
in the shallow areas, where molten matter has intruded, 
low-volatile coals [known as “navigation coals” in Great 
Britain] are obtained. Such places are Kelty, Torry- 
burn, Lochgelly and Bowhill. 

Few dykes are found in the coal-bearing strata, but 
in the central and western portion of the Carboniferous 
Limestone series thick beds of whin running trans- 
versely are often found. These beds of whin vary from 
a'few feet to about 420 ft. in thickness. In most cases 
they run parallel to the stratification, but often they 
cut up at a flat angle to the seams and in. consequence 
destroy large areas of coal. Fires from spontaneous 
combustion occur in the upper part of the Lochgelly 
splint seam, especially where the two parts of the 
double seam are close together. Often they are sep- 
arated by several fathoms of rock. These ignitions occur 
only when the coal has been worked for some time. 

Three serious outbursts of gas have occurred in 
recent years in the Five-Foot seam of the Carbonif- 
erous Limestone. Of these one was at Valley Field 
Colliery and the other two at Glencraig. In the former 
three men were suffocated when an outburst of gas 
occurred which displaced 190 tons of coal. 











Haulage Arrangements in Pitching Seams 


Main Slope Driven on the Full Dip of the Seam—Locomotive Haulage 
Employed on Cross-entry Levels—Butt Headings Driven to the Dip 
and Coal Hoisted to the Levels from Rooms Turned on the Strike 


ECENTLY I received a letter from 

an Alabama coal operator, com- 
menting on an article of mine published 
in Coal Age, Mar. 16, p. 439, which 
described the use of chain machines 
for cutting the coal on a pitch of 20 
or 21 deg. The correspondent writes 


as follows: 

My company operates a mine in which 
the pitch of the coal is the same as that 
mentioned in your article, in Coal Age. 
For some time past, it has been our desire 
to use chain machines in this mine; but, 
owing to the unsatisfactory reports of the 
experience of others, in operating machines 
under these conditions, we have never at- 
tempted their use in our Own mine. 

These reports come chiefly from mines 
worked on the ordinary room-and-pillar 
system, cross-entries being driven on the 
strike of the seam and the rooms turned 
directly up the pitch, or at a greater or 
less angle with the entry. 

After studying your article closely, I am 
of the opinion that a system such as you 
describe can be employed in working our 
coal, which is from 4% to 5 ft. thick. The 
only question in my mind is how to pro- 
vide a satisfactory method of landing the 
coal on the cross-entries, after hoisting it 
from the rooms on the butt slopes. So far 
I have been unable to work out a scheme 
for that purpose and I am writing to ask 
if you can give me the details of the track- 
age layout that you used at the head of 
the butt slopes. 


Believing that this may be of in- 
terest to readers of Coal Age, I am 
sending a copy of the sketch made in 
replying to this correspondent, to- 
gether with the following brief descrip- 
tion of the method employed. As has 
been stated, the pitch of the seam 
varies from 20 to 21 deg. 

The general method of working is 
shown in Fig. 1. The main haulage 
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slope and air-courses are driven three 
abreast, straight down the pitch or dip 
of the seam. Cross-entry levels are 
then turned to the right and left of the 
main slope headings. These levels have 
a slight grade in favor of the loads, 
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and locomotives are used to haul the 
coal on them. 

As shown in this plan, butt headings 
are driven at right angles to the cross- 
entries, on the full dip of the seam or 
parallel to the main slope headings and 
rooms turned to the right and left of 
these, on the strike of the seam. 

As shown in Fig. 2, a small hoist 
is installed at the head of each pair of 
butt headings, above the cross-entry 
level. By this means, the coal gathered 
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MANNER OF HOISTING COAL 
ON BUTTS 


from the rooms is hoisted up the slope 
to a point above the switch A and then 
dropped back through this switch on 
to the loaded track on the cross-level. 
In the operation of this system, a 
locomotive pulls a trip of empty cars, 
from the main slope, into the mine and, 
leaving them on the empty track, passes 
through the switch onto the loaded 
track, where it then proceeds to push 
a loaded trip out to the slope by which 
the trip is hoisted out of the mine. 
The plan is very simple and has been 
found to expedite the haulage of coal, 
in seams of moderate pitch, and, in- 
cidentally, to lessen the cost of pro- 
duction, which is the important factor 
in the mining of coal today. 
Denver, Colo. CHARLES M. SCHLOSS. 





Compressed Air in Mining 


Entry ventilated by the compressed air 
operating the machines—Failure to 
open valve in air pipe causes trouble 
—Gas accumulating. is removed with 
difficulty. 

EFERRING to the question of 
ventilating a heading with the com- 
pressed air used to operate machines, 
as asked by an inquirer in Coal Age, 
Mar. 2, p. 374, I am pleased to endorse 

















the reply given to this inquiry, stating 
that no danger is to be feared my 
use of such air for ventilation. 

Some years ago, I was agsi 
night foreman at the Wallsend "ce 
liery, County of Northumberland, Eng- 
land. At that mine, a Stanley header 
was used in driving one or more of 
the headings. The machine was Oper- 
ated by compressed air. 

How far the heading had been driven 
ahead of the last crosscut I am unable 
to say, but it was a long distance. The 
heading was ventilated wholly by the 
air exhausted from the machine. When 
that was running the exhaust of the 
engine furnished ample ventilation in 
the heading. 

At intervals of 20 or 30 ft. air 
valves were provided in the pipe line to 
afford a supply of air when the en- 
gine was not in operation. It was only 
necessary, then, to open the last valve 
in the pipe line, which was the one 
nearest to the face of the heading, and 
that supplied sufficient air to keep the 
place clear of gas and make it safe for 
work. All the other valves were kept 
closed. 

The men working in this entry never 
experienced any ill effects from the air, 
which was generally regarded as giv- 
ing good ventilation. As the editor 
has stated, in his reply to the inquiry, 
the use of compressed air is only harm- 
ful when the men are compelled to 
work in a caisson under an increased 
pressure. 


DIFFICULT TO CLEAR HEADING OF GAS 
ACCUMULATED AT NIGHT 


One night, the men operating the 
machine previously mentioned failed to 
open the air valve, on leaving the mine. 
Accordingly, a large amount of gas ac- 
cumulated in the heading. On entering 
the place that night to make my cus- 
tomary examination, I was able to pro- 
ceed but a short distance, on account 
of the accumualted gas that filled the 
entry. 

It was with difficulty that I at last 
succeeded in clearing the heading of 
gas and reaching the face. Fortunate- 
ly, I had no one working on the return 
air. Only a few repairmen were in 
the mine, and I warned them to keep 
out of the return airway, telling them 
of the condition I had found in the 
heading. 

Taking one practical man with me, 
I proceeded to the heading and opened 
a valve in the air pipe, at the farthest 
point inby we could reach. The aif 
escaping from this valve cleared the 
gas so as to enable us to reach the 
next valve on the pipe line. Opening 
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that valve and closing the preceding 
one partially, we again waited for the 
gas to clear. , 

In a short time, we were able to 
reach and open a third valve. The first 
valve was then closed tight and the 
second valve partially. By proceeding 
jin this manner, opening and closing 
the valves, in. turn, as we advanced, 
the face of the heading was finally 
reached. Then all the valves were 
closed, except the one at the face, which 
I left wide open to keep the heading 


clear of gas. . 
WILLIAM DICKINSON. 


Lochgelly, W. Va. 





OTHER LETTERS 


N READING the inquiry of Anton 
Toranke, Coal Age, Mar. 2, p. 374, re- 
garding ventilating a heading by the 
air exhausted from the machines used 
to drive the entry, I am reminded of an 
instance that occurred several years 
age, in a mine where I was employed 
at the time. 

The condition was similar to that 
described in this inquiry. The heading 
had been driven through a fault, sev- 
eral hundred feet ahead of the air. To 
avoid the expense of double entry, the 
heading was driven single and venti- 
lated by the exhaust air of the engine 
driving the header. 


CARE REQUIRED TO AVOID POSSIBLE 
OVERHEATING OF AIR PIPE 


Through some lack of attention or 
failure to provide for such an occur- 
rence, the compressed-air system had 
become very hot, with the result that 
carbon monoxide was generated in the 
pipe line and discharged from the en- 
gine in operation. 

The result of breathing this poison- 
ous gas, even though but a small per- 
centage of the gas was present, was 
quickly shown by its effect on the men. 
In one instance, the result was fatal. 
Following this accident, a close guard 
was kept on the operation and the men 
were promptly withdrawn on the first 
intimation of danger. 


Johnstown, Pa. FRED NICHOLS. 





Y EXPERIENCE in the use of 

compressed air, for the ventilation 
of a place driven ahead of the air, leads 
me to say that there is nothing to fear 
in this practice, provided the pipe line 
is equipped with a valve, and this is 
opened enough to allow the escaping 
air to keep the place clear of gas. 

It was always our practice to open 
this valve slightly, for a time, both be- 
fore and after firing a shot, in order to 
make sure that no gas was lodged at 
the face and to help clear away the 
smoke produced in firing. Observation 
shows that there is not a perfect dis- 
tribution of the air escaping from the 
Pipe line, and caution is needed in this 
Tegard to insure the clearing away of 
the gas at the roof. 

Standing back a short distance before 
the smoke has cleared from the face of 
a heading where a shot has been fired, 
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one can observe the stratum of clear 
air settling at the floor while the smoke 
and other gases hang in the roof. The 
reason is that the escaping air is cooled 
by expansion and, being lighter than 
the hot air and gases produced by the 
shot, sinks to the floor. 


INGENIOUS USE OF AN INJECTOR 


An air box was made of a certain 
length and laid close to the rib along 
the floor, at the face of the heading. 
The air pipe was then led into this box 
and, by placing an injector on the end 
of the pipe, its action was to draw the 
air from the floor, after the manner 
of an injector used for pumping water, 
with which all mining men are familiar. 

The scheme proved satisfactory in 
giving a better distribution of the air 
at the face of the heading. The only 
objection was the noise made by the in- 
jector. 

In some instances, it happened that 
the air supplied by the exhaust from 
the machine was not sufficient for the 
safe ventilation of the heading. In that 
case, it was customary to run an air 
box from the main entry and carry it 
along one side of the road to the face 
of a heading driven single. The air box 
saved the expense of building an entire 
brattice on one side of the road, after 
the usual manner of ventilating a close 
place. GASTON F. LIBIEZz. 

Peru, Ill. 





Problem in Geometry 

Applying two principles, which are 

alike properties of the circle—Angle 

between chord and tangent measured 

by half the subtended arc—All in- 

scribed angles subtended by the same 

chord of a circle are equal. 

F NOT too late, kindly allow me to 

offer another solution of the “Prob- 
lem in Geometry,” Coal Age, Mar. 23, 
p. 493, which may shorten the solution 
already given. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, 
AD and BE are tangents to the circle 








ACB, at the two respective extremities 
of the chord AB, and OC is an ordinate 


at any point O of that chord. From 
the extremity of this ordinate, CD and 
CE are drawn respectively perpendicu- 
lar to the tangents AD and BE. It is 
required to prove that the ordinate OC 
is a mean proportional between these 
two perpendiculars. In other words, 
what is desired is to prove the pro- 
portion 
CD : OC :: OC: CE 

Applying the principle that the angle 
between a chord and the tangent at 
either extremity of such chord is 
measured by half the subtended arc, it 
has been shown that the angles X and 
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X; are equal, being each measured by 
half the arc ACB. By applying the 
same principle, the angles Y and Y,, 
and the angles Z and Z:, at the two 
extremities of the chord AB, have been 
shown to be equal, each to each. 

Now, on AC as a diameter, describe 
the are of a circle ADCO. The points 
D and O will lie in the circumference 
of this circle, the angles ADC and AOC 
being right-angles and since all angles 
inscribed in a semicircle are right 
angles. Likewise on BC describe the 
arc of a circle BECO. Here, again, the 
points E and O will fall in the circum- 
ference of this circle, for the reason 
just given. 

Now, applying the principle, which 
is a property of the circle, that all in- 
scribed angles subtending the same 
chord are equal, we find the angle Z 
at the point A is equal to the angle Z 
at the point D, each being inscribed in 
the circle ADCO and subtending the 
same chord OC. Likewise, in the circle 
BECO, the angle Z; at B and the angle 
Z, at O are equal, being inscribed in 
this circle and subtending the same 
chord CE. 

Again, applying the same principle, 
we find the angle Y at A equal to the 
angle Y at O, being inscribed in the 
circle ADCO and subtending the same 
chord CD. Also, the angle Y: at B is 
equal to Y: at E, being inscribed in the 
circle BECO and subtending the same 
chord OC. 

Finally, the angles X, Y, Z at A, hav- 
ing been shown equal to the angles X:, 
Y; and Z; at B, respectively, the angles 
Y and Z in the triangle OCD are equal 
to the respective angles Y; and Z; in 
the triangle OCE. Therefore, these 
two triangles have all their angles 
equal, each to each, and are similar, 
and their corresponding sides propor- 
tional, giving the proportion 

CD : OC :: OC: CE 
which was to be proved. 





Fitting for Responsible Positions 


Education and training often fail of 
practical results—The successful 
foreman a good mixer with his men 
—Personal appearance an indication 
of one’s ability. 

ie SOME of the recent letters that 
have appeared in Coal Age, writers 

have referred to the difficulty of secur- 

ing a responsible position, after quali- 
fying themselves and training for the 
place. The claim has even been made 
that men who can tell “funny stories” 

are often chosen to take charge of a 

mine in preference to one who has far 

more technical education and training 
for the position. 

Personally, I cannot believe for a 
moment that mine managers and super- 
intendents are turning down educated 
and experienced men who apply to them 
for responsible positions and choosing, 
instead, men whose chief qualifications 
consist in their ability to talk and tell 
stories. Mine officials are looking, to- 
day, for men who can produce results 
in the showing in the cost-sheet. 

I do not wish to be understood as de- 
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crying education and training; but it 
must be acknowledged that there are 
men who are possessed with these quali- 
ties and yet cannot successfully run ‘a 
coal mine. Again, there are men who 
are unable to figure the different prob- 
lems in ventilation, but who know how 
to produce air in a mine. 

DIFFERENT KINDS OF MINE FOREMEN 

There are foremen who cannot calcu- 
late the number of tons in an acre of 
coal land, but are able to compete with 
the best mine foremen to be found, in 
putting cheap coal on the tipple. In 
contrast with these, there are men ex- 
pert in the calculation of ventilating 
problems and who can figure correctly 
the tonnage of coal, per foot-acre, in 
a property, but who are complete 
failures as far as cheap coal and good 
ventilation in a mine are concerned. 

Let me ask some of our writers, 
Which of these men they prefer to put 
in charge of a mine? To be able to 
tell a good story and, even to speak a 
kind word to a drunkard and gam- 
bler, does not, in my opinion, disqualify 
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a man for successful foremanship. 
No one will claim that a coal mine 
can be operated successfully by a man 
whose chief qualification is story-tell- 
ing. However, a good story from a 
foreman is not amiss, at times, and 
may produce results. The successful 
foreman is a good mixer with his men. 
His treatment of them is fair, but kind 
and firm. The cussing methods of the 
old-time boss have passed. They do not 
avail in the mines today. 
Some men have the ability to make 
a favorable impression, at first sight, 
when applying for a place. Others, 
with a better education and a wider ex- 
perience, make but a poor impression. 
Often a man’s personal appearance 
goes a long ways in producing a favor- 
able impression on the mind of another. 
Let me say here that a man may 
have his pockets fu!! of certificates and 
recommendations, but the man to whom 
he applies for a position will depend 
more on what he sees in the fellow’s 
face and his general appearance. 
Dayton, Tenn. JOHN ROSE. 














| Inquiries 
Of General Interest 














Effect of Rise and Fall of Barometer on the 
Escape of Gas in Mines 


Barometric Pressure True Index of Atmospheric Pressure 


—Other 


Pressures Affect Outflow of Gas Into the 


Mine—Effect of Internal Pressure on Occluded Gas 


N order to understand thoroughly the 

use of the barometer, in the examina- 
tion of a mine for gas by the fireboss, I 
asked a 1.'7e foreman some time ago 
for a few pe‘7eers on the subject. In 
reply, he toid me that he had firebossed 
in some very gassy mines and had al- 
ways found more gas when the barom- 
eter was low. He said this was par- 
ticularly so in pillar workings. He had 
not the same fear and anxiety when the 
barometer was high as when it was low. 

More recently, however, I was talk- 
ing with another foreman who ap- 
peared to have little faith in the indi- 
cations of the barometer, as far as its 
changes affected the gas in the mine. 
He stated that the barometer did not in- 
dicate any change, until it was too late 
to be of any use in foretelling condi- 
tions in the mine. His idea was that a 
fall of atmospheric pressure that would 
increase the outflow of gas in a mine 
would not be indicated on the barometer 
till about three hours later. 

After this talk, I was all at sea again 
in regard to the use that a fireboss 
could make of the barometer. I studied 
over the matter and was more puzzled 
than ever. I am preparing for the next 
examination and, as I do not wish to 
misunderstand the relation of the barom- 


eter to the work of the fireboss and his 

duties in the mine, I am asking for the 

opinion of Coal Age in this regard. 
Burgettstown, Pa. PUZZLED. 





It has shown, beyond a doubt, that 
a fireboss finds more gas on entering a 
mine when the barometer is falling, 
than during a rise of the barometer. 
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BAROMETRIC CHART DURING 
A STORM 


Many have been led to suppose that a 
fall of atmospheric pressure, as indi- 
cated by a falling barometer, is accom- 
panied with a greater emission of gas 
from the coal. This, however, seems 


quite improbable when it is considered 
how slight the fall of pressure is, com- 
pared with the much greater pressures 
under which occluded gas exists. 

On the other hand, there is no ques- 
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tion but that bodies of gas, accumulated 
in pockets and crevices in the strata 
and in the abandoned workings of 
mine, expand under the lesser pressure 
of the atmosphere when the barometer 
falls. As a result of this expansion 
gas flows out from such places into 
the live workings of the mine. 

Now, in respect to the tardiness ob- 
served in the action of the barometer 
it is quite true that the mercurial 
barometer does not respond to a change 
in atmospheric pressure as quickly as 
such change affects bodies of gas ac- 
cumulated in the mine. All mercurial 
barometers are not alike responsive to 
changes in pressure. Frequently, these 
changes may only be observed from one 
to three hours later, depending on how 
closely the instrument is observed. 

In this connection, also, attention 
should be drawn to the fact that the 
mercury column may fall slowly for a 
number of hours before the change igs 
detected. This is not true in the use of 
the barograph, which is a recording in- 
strument that shows by a continuous 
line drawn on a chart how the pressure 
is changing. Such a chart is shown in 
the accompanying figure. 

The rise and fall of the pressure line 
between the hours of 2 and 6 p.m, 
Wednesday, as shown on this chart, 
would not be observed at all, if indeed 
they affected the mercury column owing 
to its inertia. The advantage of the 
barograph is that the chart shows at a 
glance whether the barometer is rising 
or falling, which can only be detected 
by several readings of the mercurial 
barometer. Again, the barograph is 
actuated by an aneroid barometer, 
which is almost as sensitive to changes 
of pressure as the gas itself. 

Speaking of the emission of gas from 
the strata in mines, it should not be 
thought improbable, but rather ex- 
tremely possible that the internal pres- 
sures within the earth, which give rise 
to voleanic eruption and subterranean 
disturbances, affect, to a degree, the 
gases of the coal formations and this 
effect is manifested, from time to time, 
in the gaseous condition of mines. 





Action of Carbide Flame in Gas 


Peculiar action of lamp flame in gas 
observed—Explanation asked. 
NLY recently, I observed what 
seemed to be a very peculiar action 
of the flame of a carbide lamp. When 
the lamp was held at a point about 2 
ft. above the gangway level, and’ in 
such a position that the flame of the 
lamp was upright, it appeared that the 
flame ceased to burn, for a distance of 
from 1 to 14 in. above the tip of the 
burner. At the same time a small 
flame 3 in. in height was observed 
burning above this distance. The thing 
seemed so queer and weird that I de- 
cided to write and ask if any of the 
readers of Coal Age have observed 4, 
similar appearance. 
It was thought by myself and those 
who saw the phenomenon that it was 
caused by gas being present in the 
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lace. I would like to ask if pure 
Thane has ever been found in rise 
workings. JOSEPH LAWRENCE. 


Hazleton, Pa. 





From the reading of this inquiry, 
it would seem that the lamp was held 
in a hole excavated to a height of 2 
ft. above the gangway level. That 
peing the case, there is no doubt but 
that the observed action of the flame 
of the lamp was due to the presence of 
gas in the hole. 

While it is a wonder that the inci- 
dent did not result in the severe burn- 
ing of the person holding the lamp, it 
js probable that the air passing the 
place sufficiently diluted the gas com- 
ing from the hole to bring the mixture 
just below the inflammable point, or 
the point where inflammation would 
take place throughout the entire body 
of the gas. 

In experimenting with the formation 
of flame caps in safety lamps, the 
writer has often observed the phenom- 
enon described by this correspondent. 
In these experiments, a common Davy 
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lamp was inserted in a box through 
which was passing a current of gas- 
charged air. It was possible to so reg- 
ulate the flow of air and gas as to pro- 
duce flame caps of varying height, fol- 
lowed by the flaming of the lamp and 
slight explosions within the gauze 
chimney. 

At one stage of the process the flame 
would be observed to leave the lamp- 
wick and mount above it a distance of 
about 1 or 14 in. where it would con- 
‘tinue to burn. On again slowly re- 
ducing the percentage of gas in the 
mixture, the flame would drop down 
and ignite the wick. We assume that 
this was the condition probably at- 
tained at the point where the carbide 
lamp was held; but we would not 
advise repeating such an experiment. 

Replying to the correspondent’s last 
question, it can be stated that there are 
many instances where marsh gas is 
found accumulated in pockets, al- 
though pure methane is rarely found in 
mines, the gas being generally asso- 
ciated with other hydrocarbon gases 
and, at times, mixed with carbon diox- 
ide and air. 
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Answered 

















Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION — How much work, in 
horsepower, is done in raising 400 tons 
of coal up an incline having an inclina- 
tion of one in three, when the friction 
of the cars adds 40 per cent to the load? 

ANSWER — This is a poorly worded 
question. First, the amount of work 
performed will depend on the length 
of the incline, which is not stated. 
Again, the horsepower required for any 
work will depend on the time in which 
the work is performed, which is not 
stated in the question. 

However, assuming the_rise is 1 ft. 
in 3 ft. measured on the incline, mak- 
ing the total rise 100 ft. if the incline 
is 300 ft. in length, the effective work 
performed in raising 400 tons to a ver- 
tical height of 100 ft., is 400 x 2,000 
X 100 =80,000,000 ft.-lb. Then, add- 
ing 40 per cent for friction, makes the 
total work performed 80,000,000 x 1.40 
= 112,000,000 ft.-lb. One hundred 
and twelve horsepower would perform 
this work in about 30 min.; or 224 hp. 
in about 15 min. 

QUESTION—How many units of work 
will be performed in raising 20 cu.ft. 
of water to a height of 100 ft.? 

ANSWER—Taking the weight of 1 cu. 
ft. of water as 62.5 Ib., 20 cu.ft. will 
weigh 20 x 62.5 = 1,250 lb. To raise 
this weight to a vertical height of 100 
ft. wl require the performance of 
1,250 x 100 = 125,000 ft.-Ib., or units 
of work. 





QUESTION—-Define a unit of work. 

ANSWER—A unit of work is the work 
required to raise 1 lb. to a vertical 
height of 1 ft., without respect to the 
time in which that work is performed. 

QUESTION—(a) What is the average 
composition of firedamp and blackdamp, 
as given off naturally in coal mines; 
and what quantity of the latter is 
necessary in air to make it (b) danger- 
ous to breathe; (c) extinctive of the 
flame of an oil lamp? 

ANSWER—(a) Both firedamp and 
blackdamp are variable mixtures of gas 
and air and it is not possible to state 
an average composition of these mix- 
tures, as they occur in mines. Firedamp 
is understood to be a mixture of 
methane or marsh gas with air, in any 
inflammable or explosive proportion. 
Blackdamp is a mixture of carbon di- 
oxide and air in any proportion, the 
mixture having then a less percentage 
of oxygen than in normal air. . 

(b) The breathing of air containing 
from 5 to 6 per cent of carbon dioxide 
causes panting and is harmful, while 
18 per cent of this gas, in otherwise 
normal air, will not support life; but 
will, in time, tause suffocation and 
death. 

(c) A lamp flame burning sperm or 
cottonseed oil will be extinguished in 
air containing 14 per cent of carbon di- 
oxide, provided the air is otherwise 
normal. 
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QUESTION — What is the water-rate 
of an engine? 

ANSWER—The water-rate of a steam 
engine is expressed by the weight of 
water consumed, per horsepower per 
hour. This depends on the style or 
type of engine in use and may be cal- 
culated when the mean effective steam 
pressure is known, the piston displace- 
ment per ‘stroke, the percentage of 
clearance and the speed (r.p.m.) of the 
engine. It is fair to assume the aver- 
age water-rate of an ordinary slide- 
valve engine, cutting off at two-thirds 
stroke, is, say 40 lb. per horse-power- 
hour. 

QUESTION—Find the size of compres- 
sor that will be required to compress 
96 cu.ft. of free air, per minute, to a 
gage pressure of 80 Ib. per sq.in., at 
sea level, assuming an efficiency of 85 
per cent in the air cylinder, the engine 
making, say 125 r.p.m., or 250 strokes 
per minute. 

ANSWER—The air cylinder having an 
efficiency of 85 per cent, the piston dis- 
placement required is 96 + 0.85 = 113 
cu.ft. per min. Then, assuming that 
the ratio of the length of stroke to 
diameter of the cylinder is 14, the re- 
quired diameter of the cylinder is 


3 1,728 x 113 c 
whi Nee xX 14 x 250 9.07, say 9 in, 


The length of stroke is then 14 x 9 
= 12 in., and the required size of the 
air cylinder is 9 x 12 in. 

QUESTION—What is the meaning of 
the so-called “capacity” of an air com- 
pressor? 

ANSWER—When speaking of the ca- 
pacity of an air compressor the mean- 
ing is the volume of free air the com- 
pressor will handle, expressed in cubic 
feet per minute. It is the piston dis- 
placement of the air cylinder, in a 
single-stage compressor. In compound 
air compression, the capacity of the 
compressor is the piston displacement 
of the large low-pressure cylinder. 

QUESTION—What is the meaning of 
the expression, volumetric efficiency, in 
air compression? 

ANSWER—By the volumetric efficiency 
of an air compressor is sometimes 
meant the ratio of the volume of 
compressed air delivered, to the piston 
displacement or the so-called capacity. 

As more generally used, however, the 
expression “volumetric efficiency” has 
reference to the ratio of the number of 
expansions in the air, at sea level, to 
the number of expansions required at 
any altitude, for the same gage pres- 
sure in each case. Volumetric efficiency 
is expressed in percentage. In the 
more general usage of the term, it is 
the percentage of compressed air de- 
livered per revolution, at any altitude, 
as compared to the volume delivered 
per revolution at sea level. 

Expressed in other words, the volu- 
metric efficiency of a compressor, ex- 
pressed in percentage, is therefore the 
ratio of the number of expansions in 
the air, compressed at sea level, to the 
number of expansions in the air, at any 
altityde, for the same gage pressure. 
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Freight Loadings, Including Coal, Gain; 
Decrease of 9,550 in Idle Cars 


| bowels of revenue freight totaled 777,359 cars during 
the week ended May 13, compared with 755,749 cars 
during the preceding week, or an increase of 21,610 cars. 
This was an increase of 26,173 cars over the corresponding 
week last year but a decrease of 65,786 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1920. Coal loadings totaled 79,170 
cars, 3,760 in excess of the preceding week. This was, 
however, 82,109 cars below the total for the corresponding 
week in 1921 and 84,488 below the corresponding week in 
1920. An increase compared with the week before of 689 
cars was reported for coke, which totaled 8,813 cars. This 
was 3,330 cars above the same week last year but 1,086 
under the same week two years ago. 

Freight cars idle because of business conditions totaled 
512,196 on May 15, compared with 521,746 on May 8, or a 
decrease of 9,550 cars. Surplus coal cars totaled 218,466, 
or a reduction within the same period of 7,810 cars. A 
decrease within a week of 160 was reported for coke cars, 
which totaled 5,190. 





Mine Fatalities for April Fell with 
Closing of Many Operations 


SMALLER number of fatalities at coal mines during 

April was the natural result of the closing down of 
many mines throughout the country by the general strike 
which began April 1. Reports received by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines show 72 accidental deaths during the month, 
as compared with 164 during the same month last year. All 
of the 72 fatalities were at bituminous mines, while of the 
164 fatal accidents in April a year ago 55 were at the an- 
thracite mines in Pennsylvania and 109 at bituminous mines 
throughout the country. The fatality rate for April, 1922, 
was 4.56 per million tons of bituminous coal mined, based 
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upon an output of 15,780,000 tons. No anthracite 
produced during the month except about 24,000 tons of 
steam sizes dredged from the rivers. For April, 1991 th 
fatality rate was 3.96 for bituminous mines, 7.14 for anthra. 
cite mines, and 4.65 for both classes of mines combined, Th 
production in April, 1921, was 27,553,000 tons bituminous 
and 7,703,000 tons anthracite. 

During the past nine years (1913-1921) the month of 
April has averaged 222 fatalities, with an average produc- 
tion of 41,529,000 tons of coal, indicating a fatality rate of 
5.35 per million tons mined. For bituminous mines alone 
the 9-year rate for April was 5.09, while for anthracite 
mines it was 6.57. It will thus be seen that the bituminoys 
rate for April, 1922, while higher than for the same month 
last year, is lower than the average for that month during 
the past nine years. 

During the first four months of 1922, 648 coal miners have 
lost their lives by accidents in the mines, as compared with 
658 durng the corresponding period last year. These figures 
represent fatality rates of 3.89 and 4.13, respectively, for 
each million tons of coal produced. If the anthracite figures 
for April of both years be excluded, the first four months of 
the present year show a fatality rate of 3.89 per million 
tons as compared with 3.98 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

The causes of the accidents during the past four months, 
considered in relation to the quantity of coal mined, present 
no striking features, as compared with the corresponding 
month a year ago, other than those pointed out in the 
monthly report for March. The fatality rate from gas and 
dust explosions is still much higher than that for the first 
four months last year or for the entire year 192]; in fact, 
it is more than twice as high. All of the other main 
causes of accidents, however, show reduced fatality rates, 
particularly in the number of fatalities due to explosives 
and electricity. 

No large disasters occurred during April, all of the re- 
ported fatalities being those usually classified as normal; 
in other words, no single accident killed as many as five men, 
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COAL-MINE FATALITIES DURING APRIL, 1922, BY CAUSES AND STATES 
(Compiled by Bureau of Mines and Published by Coal Age) 





Underground 


Total by 


Surface States 


Shaft 





State 


burning gas. 
(including gas and 
dust combined). 

| Explosives. 


mine gases. 


Electricity. 


pillar coal. 
Animals. 


motives. 
Coal-dust explosions 


Falls of roof (coal, 

Falls of face or 

Mine cars and loco- 

Gas explosions and 
| Suffocation from 


Mining machines. 


suffocated, etc.). 
| Other causes. 
shafts or slopes. 
locomotives. 
locomotives. 
| Other causes. 


or slopes. 
Electricity. 
bursting steam pipes. 


Objects falling down 
Mine cars and mine 
Machinery. 

Boiler explosions or 
Total 


1922 |192? 


Mine fires (burned, 
Falling down shafts 
Cage, skip, or bucket. 
Other causes. 

| Railway cars and 


Total. 
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Restrict Opening of New Mines, Says G. S. Rice, 
To Overcome Intermittency in Coal Industry 


dustry will grow out of the strike, George S. Rice, 

chief mining engineer of the Bureau of Mines, has 
prought to the attention of the administration officials deal- 
ing with the strike situation the plan which he has advo- 
eated for several years looking to temporary restraints in 
the opening of new coal mines. He believes that intermit- 
tency in the coal industry will continue until the development 
of the coal industry is brought into step with the country’s 
coal requirements. Mr. Rice expresses himself on the sub- 
ject as follows: 

“I propose a temporary restraint in the opening of new 
bituminous or sub-bituminous mines which intend to enter 
into interstate business, by withholding track connections 
and car service until the prospective operators demonstrate 
in open court proceedings to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that there is need of additional coal production for 
the fuel needs in the districts served by the railroad or rail- 
roads which could provide connections for a prospective mine. 

“Striking features of the situation are the continued in- 
crease in coal production or consumption of the country and 
the more rapid rise in mine-employee production capacity, 
which has exceeded the consumption each year from 125,- 
000,000 to 300,000,000 tons, based on the average—210,- 
000,000 tons in 1921, or 40 per cent in excess of needs. 

“Obviously such conditions lead to industrial instability, 
bankruptcy of companies, and forced idleness of employees, 
who must have high wages to compensate, and consequent 
increased cost of coal to consumers. Because of the ex- 
cessive competition, there is loss of resources through mining 


Biss that basic readjustments in the coal in- 


only the best and more cheaply mined coal beds or portions 
of coal beds. 

“No other basic remedy for these evils appears. Trade 
combinations are obnoxious as well as illegal. Govern- 
ment control is believed not to be good, and was not suc- 
cessful, economically speaking, even under the paternal 
government in Germany. 

“Under the proposed method the restraint would not be 
a real handicap to owners of mineral. They would benefit 
in the long run, as fortunately the restraint would not have 
to extend for longer than a few years. This is because the 
consumption of the country has increased rapidly. An even 
larger factor is the depletion of existing mines. Twenty 
years represents the average lifetime of a bituminous mine, 
so that approximately 5 per cent of the mines are worked 
out each year. This is a decrease in productivity at the 
present time of 25,000,000 tons. This plus the present rate 
in consumption increase: makes a total of approximately 
33,000,000 tons capacity supplied each year by new mines. 
Hence in five years if no new mines are opened, the pro- 
duction would fall below the projected average consump- 
tion line. This would manifestly be carrying the production 
capacity too low. It would be sufficient to check new de- 
velopment only two or three years, leaving an excess ca- 
pacity of 100,000,000 tons for peak loads of consumption or 
for special emergencies. 

“I can see no other remedy without comprehensive gov- 
ernment control, which, it is feared, would mean destruction 
of initiative of competition and undoubtedly would be ob- 
jectionable to the majority of the people.” 


CHART ILLUSTRATING ANNUAL INCREASE IN BITUMINOUS AND SUB-BITUMINOUS PRODUCTION IN 
THE UNITED STATES, ANNUALLY FROM 1900 TO DATE, IN SHORT TONS; ALSO LABOR STATISTICS 
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COAL AGE 
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Possibilities of General Price Conference Eclipse 
Interest in Reduction of Freight Rates 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Washington Correspondent of Coal Age 


has been centered on Washington more than at any 

time since the days of the Fuel Administration. The 
price conference called by Mr. Hoover is expected to be a 
memorable gathering. It is a great experiment on the 
part of the administration to see how far an industry can 
go in regulating itself in a time of emergency. As Mr. 
Hoover frankly states, there is not a vestige of law with 
which to compel operators to participate in this experiment. 
It is entirely a unanimous consent proposition. 

While many conditions are favorable for such an under- 
taking, there is a fundamental weakness in that non-union 
operators are not accustomed to co-operation among them- 
selves. The union operators have had to negotiate wage 
scales and undertake other joint activities. This is the 
first time, however, that the non-union operators have been 
called together for a united effort. It is admitted that this 
makes for difficulties in organization. There will be more 
trouble in selecting the leaders and more difficulty in obtain- 
ing unified action. 

Speculation as to the possibilities of the general price 
conference has been the matter uppermost in the thought 
and discussion in coal circles during the week. It has even 
eclipsed interest in the opinion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing freight rates, despite the fact that 
the reduction means the saving of some $75,000,000 per 
year in the amount paid for freight on coal. The decision 
means that if the railroads are correct in their statement 
that the average rate paid on coal in 1921 was $2.27 per 
ton it réduces the average freight rate to $2.05 per ton. 
If the railroads’ calculation that the average freight charge 
on coal was $113.50 per car in 1921 is correct, it means 
that the rate will be $102.50 per car when the new rates 
go into effect. 

There is some difference of opinion as to what it is that 


]D mt the last week the interest of the coal industry 


has had such a tranquilizing effect on prices. Some are 
inclined to give most of the credit to Mr. Hoover, but there 
can be no denying that the sharp increase in production 
has been a potent factor in the situation. On May 96 
500,000 tons of coal were en route to Hampton Roads, 

Practically all the increase in production came from the 
middle Appalachian region, Advices from Alabama and 
from southern Virginia are to the effect that they could mine 
much more coal if the orders for it were forthcoming, 

While production is running around the 5,000,000-ton 
mark, it still is a million tons behind the estimated produc- 
tion for the first week of the strike—to say nothing of the 
fact that this is the eighth week of its duration. The 
operators who declared before the strike that the non-union 
fields could produce at least 6,000,000 tons from April 1 
on defend their estimate by stating that it would have 
been realized had there been a market for that amount 
of coal. , 

Advices reaching official Washington are to the effect 
that some defections from the union are continuing in the 
Connellsville district, in the New River field and in Tennes- 
see and southeastern Kentucky, but the numer of union 
men who have gone back to work constitute too small a 
percentage of the total number of strikers to be of any 
great significance. 

With the distribution structure warped by the flow of 
coal along abnormal routes, it is expected that there will 
be wide ranges in delivered prices of coal. If coal moves 
from Alabama to Chicago, the freight rate necessarily must 
be added, making for a much higher price than would be 
paid at tidewater points on the Atlantic Coast. 

So far as Washington had been advised late last week, 
no organizations for the pooling of purchasing had been 
prefected, with the exception of the railroads’ committee in 
Chicago. 





Mining and Electrical Engineers Discuss 
Coal-Mine Power 


HOULD a coal mine buy its electric power or develop its 

own? This question was approached from many angles 
by well-informed and incisive thinkers at the joint meet- 
ing, May 22, of the Chicago sections of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and the American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers with the West- 
ern Society of Engineers at the Society’s rooms in Chicago. 
The burden of opinion advanced in addresses, papers and 
discussions appeared to be that the biggest mines can 
profitably maintain individual or group power-generating 
station of their own, while those of middle size may or may 
not, depending upon the case with which they can get 
service and upon local conditions, but that the small mine 
almost invariably should be a power purchaser. 

The case for purchased power was presented mainly by 
J. Paul Clayton, vice-president of the Central! Illinois 
Public Service Co., of Springfield, Ill., and in a paper by 
J. C, Damon, of the West Penn Power Co., of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., read by W. D. Cameron, of the General Electric Co. 
W. C. Adams, of Allen & Garcia, set forth that there is 
a place for both purchased power and locally developed 
power and that each should be recognized in its own field. 
A discussion written by C. M. Garland, of Chicago, consult- 
ing engineer for the Nason Coal Co., who built the power 
plant of the Nokomis mine, and which was read by F. G. 
Fabian, secretary of the A. I. M. M. E., held that the 
costs of locally developed power estimated by Mr. Damon 
and Mr. Clayton were far too high. Mr. Garland aroused 
a good deal of spirited debate by his statement that the 





Nokomis mine generates current at 0.27c. per kilowatt 
hour, which is about one-third of what is accepted as the 
normal cost. Both Andrews Allen and John A.: Garcia, 
of Allen & Garcia, spoke, as did Carl Lee, electrical en- 
gineer for the Peabody Coal Co. 

The main arguments of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Damon for 
purchased power were that mines were relieved of making 
large capital investments in power plant, that they got 
more dependable service during times of strikes and other 
periods of stress and that the power cost per ton of coal 
mined was lower. Central stations, they said, can operate 
at higher efficiency because they have a larger and more 
specialized engineering force, giving their entire time to 
the question of power, and because the diversified load 
running from lighting at night to power by day makes 
for higher efficiency than any average mine power plant 
could attain. 

Material developed at this meeting on the question of 
mine power will appear in later issues of Coal Age. 


How ComEe?—Although the mines of Indiana were idle all 
the month of April, a survey of the report of the State 
Industrial Board during that month shows the coal industry 
second in the list of accidents during the thirty-day period. 
The automobile industry had 301 accidents and the coal 
mining industry, 242. 


ALABAMA MINE EXPLOSION KILLS ELEVEN MEN.—Fire 
damp is said to have been the cause of an explosion, May 26, 
at Acmar No. 3 mine of the Alamaba Fuel & Iron Co. St. 
Clair County, Alabama. Eleven men were killed out of 


eighty-two at work. Little property damage was done. 
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Kighth Week of the Coal Strike 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


NTEREST in the strike itself in its eighth week was 

eclipsed by the phenomenon of the sharp downward 

turn in prices, accompanied by the highest production— 
approximately 5,000,000 tons—reached in any week since 
Oe citracito, where for two months and a half operators 
and miners have been in regular conference, there is an 
absolute deadlock. The operators have stated their reasons 
for demanding a decrease in wages and the miners refuse 
to consider anything but their original proposals, which call 
for a 20-per cent increase. It does not seem likely that the 
situation in anthracite will be allowed to drift much longer. 
The next move is for one side or the other to request the 
friendly office of the government as arbitrator. This, it is 
expected, will transpire before the end of June. 

In the bituminous field there is not the least suggestion 
of a break in the ranks of either the miners or the oper- 
ators. ‘The belief that Frank Farrington stood ready to 
break loose from the International, defy Lewis and his 
policy of national settlement, and put the Illinois miners to 
work has been thoroughly dispelled. It is now pretty gen- 
erally conceded that Mr. Farrington cannot deliver the 
Illinois miners even if he would. Furthermore, there is no 
disposition on the part of any large operator in Illinois to 
break away from the solid ranks of the producers. 

Production in the non-union fields of central Pennsylvania 
is slowly increasing. It is pointed out that the extreme 
quietude in the union fields has favored the congregation in 
non-union fields of all the best organizers If there were 
any difficulties in the union field these organizers would 
speedily be recalled and the situation in the non-union field 
would rapidly be cleared up. 


Anthracite Miners Reject Proposed 
Wage Cut; Insist on Original Demands 


HE anthracite mine workers have formally rejected the 

counter proposal of the operators for an average wage 
reduction of 21 per cent and a five-year agreement with 
provision for annual adjustment of rates of pay through 
conference or arbitration. In their reply, made public 
Thursday, May 25, the miners insist upon a further con- 
sideration of their original demands. 

The statement of the miners was made public at the 
conclusion of the meeting of the joint subcommittee of 
operators and miners’ representatives at the Union League 
Club, New York, and is signed by John L. Lewis, Inter- 
national president of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and the three district presidents, W. J. Brennan, Thomas 
Kennedy and C. J. Golden. 

Addressed to S. D. Warriner, W. J. Richards, W. L. 
Connell and W. W. Inglis, representing the operators, the 
reply, which was lengthy, stated that “to accept the pro- 
posal of the operators would be to permit the degradation 
of the miners in order that.the consumers of coal may 
continue to be unconscionably exploited to the amount of 
at least $5 a ton by the anthracite monopoly.” 

The first paragraph of the reply thus summarizes the 
attitude of the mine workers: “After a complete study and 
analysis of your arguments and supporting data we have 
to inform you that we find ourselves unable to accept your 
propositions and must insist upon a further consideration 
of our original requests for changes in the standards of 
work and compensation which now prevail in the anthracite 
coal mining industry. 

“We are fully alive to and profoundly impressed with 
the importance of the fact that not only our interests as 
well as your own are involved in the proper adjustment of 
our différences,” the document proceeds, “but also, as you 
state, that there is a third group whose interests are 
equally at stake composed of the general public, or, to be 
more specific, of those who use anthracite coal for domestic 


and industrial purposes. We thoroughly realize also that 
in the long run our own well-being as well as the general 
prosperity of the industry is dependent upon a proper 
safeguarding of the public interest. 

“Furthermore, we agree with you completely that any 
unwarranted inflation in operating and distributing costs 
which have developed during the war or post-war period 
should be eliminated and corresponding reductions in prices 
to the consumers of anthracite coal should be made. We 
have repeatedly, during the course of our conferences, 
directed your attention to this attitude on our part and 
have sought directly your co-operation in requesting com- 
plete investigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission with the practical end in 
view of ascertaining and eliminating excess costs of produc- 
tion and distribution. In this connection we have submitted 
for your consideration unimpeachable evidence that the 
price of anthracite coal to the domestic consumer could be 
reduced at least $5 a ton if we could secure your support 
in practical measures for lowering freight rates to a just 
and reasonable level and in preventing the exaction of 
needless and indefensible monopoly profits and charges in 
the distribution of the anthracite coal supply. 

“These profits, as we have repeatedly pointed out to you, 
arise from three sources and are in large part concealed 
from the view of the public: (1) From the direct mining 
of coal; (2) from the ownership of the anthracite coal-carry- 
ing railroads, which control coal-producing companies min- 
ing four-fifths of the output of the mines, and which, in 
order to obtain large but concealed profits for the anthracite 
monopoly and to prevent competition from independent 
producers, have imposed grossly excessive freight rates on 
anthracite coal, and (3) from the maintenance by the large 
operators or coal-mining companies of separately organized 
coal sales companies through which an added heavy tribute 
is placed upon the distribution of coal... . 

“Even the extreme wage reductions which you propose 
could not result in any substantial reduction in the price 
of coal,” the reply goes on, “and probably would not bring 
about any decline in coal prices whatsoever. We have 
shown during our conferences by official governmental data 
that the labor cost incident to the production of coal is 
such a small item in the price paid by the consumer that 
even though wage rates were ruthlessly slashed in complete 
disregard of the right of the workers to a living wage, 
no reduction of any consequence in coal prices could thereby 
be secured. Thus the total labor cost in producing a ton 
of anthracite is only $3.50, or about 25 per cent of the 
retail price. Therefore a radical reduction of even 21 per 
cent in present wage rates, as you propose, would mean a 
reduction of not over 75c. per ton, or only about 5 per 
cent, in the price to the consumer. Probably this small 
amount would be absorbed in the process of distribution 
and the consumer would receive no benefit. 

“These figures demonstrate, however, that the present 
high prices of anthracite cannot be attributed to any in- 
creases in wage rates, for the labor cost of a ton of coal 
is now only $3.50, whereas the increase in retail price 
of coal since 1913 has been from 8 to 10 per ton.... 

“We know that the public wishes the miners to earn an 
amount sufficient to maintain themselves and their familes 
in health and decency, according to a reasonably comfort- 
able American standard of living, and are willing that the 
necessary labor costs to bring this about should be paid 
by the operators. Consumers are also entirely willing that 
the operators should have resonable profits and that the 
anthracite railroads should receive fair and adequate re- 
turns for the transportation of coal from the mines to 
the markets.” 

Contending that labor is not a commodity, the reply 
recites: “We wish to direct your attention to the fact that 
in proposing a five-year agreement and a board of com- 
pulsory arbitration: (1) ,You completely ignored the prin- 
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ciples of a saving wage, complete union recognition, and 
the eight-hour day, and (2) you accept the position that 
labor is a commodity and specifically provide that the 
board proposed should function on this assumption... . 

“You purpose that this basic wage for the loborer in 
the industry be reduced from $4.20 to $3 a day. On the 
basis of such a rate, the maximum possibilities in the way 
of annual earnings would be only $810. According to the 
reports. made for you by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board this amount would be scarcely sufficient for 
the subsistence of an unmarried worker, and would be 
absoluely inadequate for the maintenance of any basis of 
a normal family.” 

The representatives of the operators took the miners’ 
reply under consideration and adjourned to meet on May 26. 
No session was held on that date, however, announcement 
being made on Friday that the joint committee had ad- 
journed until Friday, June 2. 

Later in the day S. D. Warriner, chairman of the op- 
erators’ committee, gave out a statement in which he said: 

“We have stated from the outset—and we repeat—the 
granting of these demands is an impossibility and a wage 
reduction imperative. Our attitude in this respect is un- 
changed.” 


Miners Return to Work in Connellsville 
Region in Gradually Increasing Numbers 


HE eighth week of the attempt to unionize the Con- 

nellsville coke region closes with slight but material 
gains made by the operators in increasing the region’s out- 
put and with further evidence that the public has tired of 
the situation. Following a series of dynamitings of homes 
of miners who had refused to join the walkout, Sheriff I. I. 
Shaw withdrew the permission accorded organizers for 
open-air meetings. Future indoor meetings will be held 
under close supervision of the state police. 

The drift of non-union miners back to work not only 
continues but has increased slightly. The following H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. plants have been able to resume operations 
on the bases mentioned: Wynn, 20 per cent; Collier, 35 per 
cent; York Run, 10 per cent. At the Leisenring No. 1 
plant, where work was resumed and stopped again, operation 
has again started with 15 per cent of the normal force. 

The Nemacolin plant of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. has resumed at about 15 per cent. The Mather Collieries 
Co., however, is running normal, and the Crucible Fuel Co. 
nearly so. The Thompson No. 1 plant of the Redstone Coal 
& Coke Co., at Republic, is running about 15 per cent. 

The Reliance Coal & Coke Co., at Denbo, which is between 
and close to two union plants of the Vesta Coal Co., has 
resumed at about 10 per cent. The Alicia No. 1 plant of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co. also has started on a 10 per cent 
basis. The Linn mine of the American Coke Corporation is 
working 20 per cent of normal. The Warwick mine of the 
Diamond Coal & Coke Co. has resumed operation on about 
a 50 per cent basis. 


Ohio Operator Offers Mine Workers 
60-Per Cent Profit-Sharing Plan 


W. BLOWER, president of the Hisylvania Coal Co., of 
ie Columbus, Ohio, which operates a large mine at Glou- 
ster, Ohio, which is in the Hocking Valley field, made a 
proposition to his miners which has attracted a good deal 
of attention in mining circles. He has figured out that he 
can give the miners, including day men and in fact all mine 
labor, 60 per cent of the total gross receipts received for 
the sale of coal. Thirty per cent would be kept for operat- 
ing costs and the company reimbursed in the sum of 10 
per cent. Figuring over a period of 21 years he finds that 
he could do this and can increase the efficiency of his men. 

Mr. Blower is of the opinion that loading of dirt and bone 
coal will be prevented if the loss in the sale of the carload 
falls partly on the men. The miners have received the 


proposition enthusiastically and propaganda for such an 
arrangement with the miners in that district is being cir- 
culated. 
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Farrington Refuses to Talk Peace; 
Is This Turning Point of Strike? 


66 N O” is the flat answer of Frank Farrington, presi 

dent of the Illinois miners, to the recent letter of 
the operators of that state asking him if he is ready now 
to confer regarding a separate agreement in Illinois be- 
tween miners and owners. “We cannot meet you until our 
International union will allow us to,” he says. This is the 
most definite thing Mr. Farrington has said in the inter. 
change of messages between Illinois operators and him. 
self during the last two months. And now that this bit 
of evidence is in, controverting the oft-repeated opinion that 
Farrington and the Illinois operators were “in cahoots” to 
make a deal whenever the time was ripe, wise coal men 
are expecting a definite turn in strike affairs. 

In Illinois just now the only other feature of the strike 
situation which disturbs is the dispute, fast coming to a 
court trial, of the engineer question. At the opening of the 
strike, engineers stayed on their jobs according to contract 
until an argument arose because certain operators exer. 
cised their rights under the contract and dispensed with 
engineers. Then a large number quit. Attorney General 
E. H. Brundage of Illinois decided the agreement justified 
the operators. Then he wrote another decision practically 
reversing himself. Robert M. Medill, State Director of the 
Department of Mines and Minerals, ordered mine inspectors 
to report any mine where a hoist was being operated by 
any but a hoisting engineer possessing a certificate of compe- 
tency issued by the State Board of Mine Examiners. 

Thus, even though a strike exists and the mines are not 
in operation, an effort is being made to compel the em- 
ployment of union engineers on the ground that the mine 
safety laws are being violated. As soon as arrests are 
made of company men operating hoists without a certificate, 
test cases will be brought to trial and fought to a finish. 

The full text of Mr. Farrington’s answer to the Illinois 
operators follows: 

“Answering the letter dated May 18 and signed by the 
presidents of the three operators’ associations in Illinois 
and concerning the matter of meeting for the purpose of 
trying to negotiate a district agreement, I advise ‘that I 
presented this letter to a meeting of our district executive 
board today and that body authorized me to notify you and 
your associates that the miners’ di&trict executive board 
declines to meet the operators in wage-scale conference for 
the purpose of trying to make a district agreement. 

“The board also authorized me to notify you and your 
associates that until the policy of our International union 
will allow us to do so, we cannot meet you in district wage- 
scale conference. When the policy of our International 
union is changed so as to allow for district agreements, 
then we shall gladly meet the operators in wage-scale con- 
ference, but until that time arrives we cannot do so.” 


Utah’s Trouble With Armed Aliens 
May Yet Lead to Bloodshed 


HE strike situation in the Utah coal fields is tremulous. 

Only a few of the aliens who were ordered to surren- 
der their arms to the officers of Carbon County have re- 
sponded and plans to compel them to do so are under way. 
Many think blood will be shed. Additional deputies have 
arrived on the scene, bringing with them plenty of rifles 
and munitions. Carbon County is nearing bankruptcy after 
maintaining the deputies for so long. State aid has been 
asked. The Wattis mine, in the south end of Carbon County, 
has been reopened and will be worked under the protection 
of armed men. This is expected to precipitate trouble. 


Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. Raises Wages 


A VOLUNTARY advance of 10 per cent in wages has 
been granted by the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. to coal miners in the Birmingham (Ala.) district. Sev- 
eral thousand men will be affected. This brings the rate 
asked. The Wattis mine, in the south end of Carbon County, 
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National Coal Association, in Convention, Adopts 
Labor Platform; Nationwide Support Given 


and concrete results marked the annual convention of 

the National Coal Association at Chicago on May 24 
and 25. The presidency moved west, A. M. Ogle, of Indiana, 
succeeding J. G. Bradley, of West Virginia. Gloomy fore- 
bodings that the National was in danger of shipwreck 
were proven unfounded, every section of the country rising 
to the support of the new administration. 

The meetings, which extended over a day and a half, 
were largely devoted to routine business, the reports of 
standing committees and the election of officers. On the 
first day T. H. Watkins, after making his formal report 
as chairman of the Foreign Trade Committee, departed 
from his text to discuss the affairs of the association in 
general. He said: ; 

“J speak plainly because I think the time has come for 
plain talk about the future of the National Coal Associa- 
tion. I think this is an abominably inefficient industry in 
the way it is conducted. We won’t get stabilization out of 
this industry at all; we have to get the stabilization within 
the industry. There are plenty of men of ability in this 
room that don’t work together. Of course, ther are differ- 
ences of opinion. 

“Tf the National Coal Association is going to be a factor 
and a success, its members must work together—pay the 
necessary money for this thing. I tell you that the criticism 
that is directed against us is just in a great many ways. 
There is in this industry enormous waste, especially when 
we go through such tremendous depressions as the country 
suffered from last year. There is no chance, the way we 
are organized today, to regularize our business, to put a 
clamp on it, with the lack of information we have and the 
lack of co-operation that there is in the industry today. 
There are so many elements of production and distribution 
and all of that that there is inevitably bound to be waste. 

“You may know there is waste, but you can’t correct it 
under the present conditions. I have no panacea for this 
that will correct it tomorrow. I say that the waste and 
inefficiency have to be eliminated from within. If we don’t 
do it from within, we are going to have a lot of experiments 
that are dangerous and disastrous to the nation itself, and 
the responsibility is upon us greater than upon any other 
group. We are servants of the public. We have a right 
to be treated as servants—with proper return for our 


[oe discussion, attendance that exceeded the expected 


capital, proper return for the day’s labor. We must insist 
upon that, but we must not forget our obligation to society 


as a whole.” 

Immediately P. H. Penna, of Indiana, rose and, obtaining 
the permission of the chair to talk to Mr. Watkins’ remarks, 
rather than the subject of foreign trade, made it clear that 
he was in harmony with the ideas of Mr. Watkins as to 
the need for a new, broad policy for the National Coal 
Association. He said, in part: 

“I believe the time has come when the National Coal 
Association must depart, in order to be effective and in 
order to render the greatest efficiency, from its past policies. 
I think that in the past few years we have all been up 
against experiences that have perhaps caused us to modify 
our opinions and thoughts and to change our ideas, and 
it is said that in the school of experience intelligent men 
change. { ia| 

“We started out with this association as an emergency 
proposition, and all labor questions were taboo from discus- 
sions. We were not permitted to discuss them, and we 
were hardly permitted to think about them on the quiet in 
our meetings. We have had every phase of opinion repre- 
sented in our coal association. We have had the people who 
believed in collective bargaining, and we have had those 
who were opposed to collective bargaining. We have sat 
across the table looking at each other with suspicion, look- 
ing at each other with doubt, and we have never gotten to 
the position yet where we could clasp hands with our hearts 
Tepresenting our interest in our industry. 


“Permit me, gentlemen, to state plainly certain things and 
not to ignore facts. We who have believed in collective bar- 
gaining have looked with suspicion against our friends who 
did not believe in it, and they in turn have looked with sus- 
picion at us who did believe in it; and we perhaps have 
reached the point where we have questioned the sincerity of 
men’s motives, and we have been apart, and we have not 
been allowed to discuss that matter; it has been taboo, shut 
off—keep quiet, don’t mention it! That must pass, gentle- 
men. We may disagree, and we may disagree positively, 
but men will disagree and respect their friendship for each 
other even in their disagreement. 

“Today I think that the greatest menace to the United 
States of America is that the industry of the United States 
of America is a labor union movement. I think it is illegal 
and criminal per se. I never felt that until recently. 
Events have driven me to that conclusion. I would like, 
if I could, to wipe out not only the United Mine Workers of 
America but all memory of the institute. Nobody has 
worked for it harder than I have; nobody has worked 
harder in the interest of collective bargaining than I have; 
nobody has advocated more strenuously the check-off system 
in aid of the collective-bargaining idea than I have. I 
wouldn’t do it again; I come to you today frankly and say 
tv you just as seriously and just as sincerely and just as 
honestly as I have worked in the past that I would not do 
those things because in my opinion we have made a mistake. 


SAys IRRESPONSIBILITY Is UNION’s BEST ASSET 


“T am not saying that because we are on strike; I am 
not saying that to ask any sympathy; we don’t want 
sympathy; that is the last thing in the world. I am saying 
it to you as man to man, as I believe we have made a mis- 
take. I am ready to capitulate to that extent, and the 
mistake is that the labor end of the business is irrespon- 
sible, that their irresponsibility is their greatest asset, 
that they spend their entire time capitalizing that asset to 
our disadvantage. I believe this, gentlemen; I believe it 
in my heart, honestly and squarely, and I believe that the 
time has come when industry in America must demand one 
of two things: First, that labor unionism become respon- 
sible like we are responsible, or that we must as American 
citizens, loyal to the Constitution of the United States, meet 
every sacrifice imposed upon us to wipe out trade unionism 
in its entirety. 

“We ought not any longer to taboo the labor business 
from our industry.” 

Mr. Penna’s statement created a great deal of comment, 
apparently all favorable. It was therefore no surprise that 
Mr. Ogle in his address, on first taking the chair as the 
new president, committed his administration to the policy 
of adding labor to the curricula of the association. True, 
he delimited and defined the scope of the action of the as- 
sociation in this respect, but he opened the way. In the 
following words he stated the labor platform of the 
National Coal Association: 

“We could not hope to make progress in the advancement 
of our industry without first establishing acquaintance and 
confidence among ourselves, and this has progressed to the 
point where we have made such advancement in the develop- 
ment of this acquaintance and confidence that at the present 
time I think we should all feel assured of our ability to 
meet and successfully solve any problem that presents itself 
to us. In the past our association has studiously avoided 
discussion of labor questions because of the seeming wide 
divergence of interest and view between producers in the 
non-union fields and producers in the union fields. But 
labor is the foundation upon which our industry is built. 

“Gentlemen, our retiring president, Mr. Bradley, ex- 
pressed a view that our association should be prepared to 
meet squarely any of the broad economic problems that 
might be encountered in the industry, even though this 
question of labor might be involved. Many other of our as- 
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sociates and members have expressed this same view. At 
the present time our industry is facing a serious issue 
over this question of labor. 

“All the union miners in the country, with the exception 
of a relatively small number in western Kentucky, are on 
strike, and I feel that this association should not flinch from 
the issue presented and should not dodge the issue. The 
absence of a full and complete presentation of the attitude 
of our industry on this labor question has laid us open to 
severe, unfair, and uninformed criticism from those not 
acquainted with our situation. 

“T do not suggest that the National Coal Association 
should undertake to function in making wage contracts, 
attempt to make negotiations of wage contracts or direct 
negotiations of wage contracts in any district in this coun- 
try, but I do feel that we, as the representative body of 
this industry in this country, can agree upon certain prin- 
ciples which will help to guide us on our way in the solution 
of our problems, and I would like to suggest one or two: 
First, that we recognize the fundamental and inherent right 
of every individual engaged in this industry or of every 
group or district of individual producers to determine for 
himself or itself the policy in dealing with this labor ques- 
tion; and that there should be no quarrel with that district 
after it has made its decision; and that there should be 
nothing done by other districts to interfere in any way with 
that district in carrying out its policy after it has been 
determined. Doesn’t that answer the question that has dis- 
turbed us about whether we work non-union in some dis- 
tricts or whether we work union in other districts? 

“After agreeing upon that principle: Second, that in those 
districts where the principle of collective bargaining may 
be continued, we should support and assist in every way 
possible, where the request is made from that district, the 
establishment of equal and full responsibility and recog- 
nition of obligation on both sides and of both parties to 
the contract.” 

A report of the committee on statistics, of which T. W. 
Guthrie was chairman, provoked prolonged discussion. The 
history of the efforts of the locals and the national associa- 
tions to gather more complete and regular statistics has 
demonstrated the apathy and hostility of many operators 
to such a program. But there was no evidence of this feel- 
ing on the floor of the convention. Representatives from 
every Northern and Western coal field rose to speak of the 
advisability and necessity of adequate data on coal. Chal- 
lenged by F. W. Wilshire to make their presence known, the 
opponents of “fact-finding” failed to come forward. It was 
a case of “the ayes seem to have it; the ayes have it.” But, 
unfortunately, there were less than 300 at the meeting, of 
the several thousand who must participate in any such pro- 
gram. 

Committees on cost accounting, publicity, railroad rela- 
tions and government relations reported the history of the 
year. It was announced that the association organ, Coal 
Review, is now practically able to pay its own way from 
advertising. No account of the convention would be com- 
plete without recording the fulsome praise and honest 
recognition accorded the salaried staff of the National in 
Washington. The announcement that the overhead expense 
of the organization had been reduced from the peak of 
$30,000 per month to $10,000 per month was received with 
applause. 

The following are the officers elected for the coming year: 

President—Alfred M. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Vice-Presidents—S. Pemberton Hutchinson, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Thomas T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo.; Ira Clemens, Pittsburg, Kan. 


Vice-President Receiving Compensation—J. D. A. Morrow, 


Washington, D. C. 
Secretary—W. B. Reed, Washington, D. C. 
Treasurer—J. J. Tierney, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DIRECTORS 


Geo. H. Barker, Columbus, Ohio. 
Walter Barnum, New York City. 
Cc. E. Bockus, New York City. 

J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 
Thos. T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
John S. Brophy, Frostburg, Md. 
J. C. Brydon, Somerset, Pa. 


Ira Clemens, Pittsburg, Kan. 
L. C. 
E. Il. Douglass, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cc. C. Dickinson, Charleston, W. Va. 
T. W. Guthrie, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. R. Hamilton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Crewe, LaFollette, Tenn. 
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Moroni Heiner, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

. C. Honnold, Chicago, Ill. 

W. H. Huff, Denver, Col. 

Geo. Heaps, Jr., Des Moines, Ia. 

S. Pemberton. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

>. H. Jenkins, Fairmont, va, 

. W. Lukins, Kansas City, Mo. 

C. Mahan, Knoxville, Tenn. 

J. Maloney, Chicago, Ill. 

M. Ogle, Terre Haute, Ind. 

. G. Puterbaugh, McAlester, Okla. 
M. Randall, Saginaw, Mich. 

“ Robbins, Cleveland, Ohio. 
W. 
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J. Sampson, Youngstown, Ohio. 
F . Taylor, Greenville, Ky. 
. N. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo. 


Q 


J. Tierney, Philadelphia, Pa. 
# 5 oo ha ae A ( 
° atson, New Yor y (resigned) ; succe 
shire, New York City. Ot, 
. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. L. Yerkes, Birmingham, Ala. 
7. F. Megeath, Omaha, Neb. 
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DIRECTORS AT LARGE 


John A. Donaldson, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. H. Cunningham, Huntington, W. 
Philip H. Penna, Terra Haute, Ind. 
Michael Gallagher, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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National Coal Association Takes Action to 
Prevent Coal Speculation 


7... the substantial coal operators throughout the 
country are determined on a policy that, in so far ag 
their individual, voluntary effort within the law may per- 
mit, will prevent speculation in coal during the period of 
the present miners’ wage controversy is evidenced by the 
following resolution unanimously adopted at the meeting 
last week of the association in the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago: 

“Whereas, the National Coal Association earnestly de- 
sires to prevent speculation in coal, and it is the belief of the 
National Coal Association that wholesalers and retailers 
also are moved by a similar desire and wish, 

“Now therefore be it resolved that the membership 
of the National Coal Association as well as all other coal] 
producers, wholesalers and retailers throughout the country 
are hereby urged: (1) To demand of every purchaser of 
their coal that such billing be given as will guarantee the 
movement of coal so sold directly through to an actual coal 
consumer or to a dealer for retail distribution. (2) That 
every order taken shall state that the coal bought is for 
direct application to a consumer or retail dealer and that 
such billing will be provided, and that the coal when shipped 
will not be resold or reconsigned in speculative transac- 
tions.” 

Contrary to public opinion in some quarters, there is 
absolutely no difference of opinion between union and non- 
union coal operators with respect to the present imperative 
necessity of compelling contract observance by the miners. 
and of seeking to guarantee that organized labor may not, 
by arbitrary or willful action, vacate the public right and 
the public interest, and that there must be acknowledg- 
ment by such organizations of the economic necessities of 
the entire people rather than the protection of privilege 
for a special class who apparently seem to be so placed 
strategically that they can compel public acquiescence in 
any extravagant or extreme policy that the labor organiza- 
tion may see fit to lay down. 





Blizzard Acquitted of Treason Charge 


WU YILLIAM BLIZZARD, president of Subdistrict 2 of 

District 17, United Mine Workers, charged with trea- 
son as one of the leaders of the armed march of miners on 
Logan County, West Virginia, last autumn, was found not 
guilty by a jury at Charlestown, Saturday night, May 27, 
after a few hours’ deliberation. 

This indictment was one of sixteen, including charges 
of murder, insurrection and conspiracy and invoking sev- 
eral hundred men, 120 of whom obtained a change of venue 
from Logan County to Jefferson County. When hearings 
of these cases began nearly five weeks ago, the treason 
charge was picked as the first for trial and Blizzard as the 
first defendant. Evidence in his case was begun just @ 
month ago. 
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Railway Fuel Men Get Down to Bed Rock at Chicago 


Convention Discusses Coal Economy from Many Angles—Coal Men 
Take Active Part—Peabody Says Third of Mines Will Be Bankrupted 
in 10 Years—Other Solutions for Coal Industry’s Problems Presented 


By E. W. 


of the International Railway Fuel Association’s 14th 

annual convention, which ran from Monday, May 
22, until late in the afternoon of Thursday the 25th, at 
Chicago. A tremendous amount of valuable work along ed- 
ucational lines in fuel engineering held the close attention 
of more than 300 railroaders and coal men for eight long 
sessions. At the,end more than one observer was moved 
to remark that the convention had been a most purposeful 


Be rock was reached in practically every feature 


_ and intense assemblage. J. N. Clark, chief fuel supervisor 


of the Southern Pacific Lines, was elected president, suc- 
ceeding W. L. Robinson, of the Baltimore & Ohio, who had 
proved himself a popular and capable leader. Next year 
the association will meet in Cleveland. 

Part of the coal men’s share of the program was re- 
ported in these columns last week but before the end of 
the convention several men of the industry contributed fur- 
ther. On Wednesday morning F. S. Peabody, chairman of 
the board of the Peabody Coal Co. of Chicago, with char- 
acteristic verve, declared that bankruptcy for one-third 
the bituminous coal industry within 10 years will lessen 
some of the ills of the trade. T. H. Watkins, president of 
the Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Co., speaking the following 
morning, took exception to some of Mr. Peabody’s beliefs. 
Earl Cobb, president of the Southwestern Coal Co., made 
an effective address on the railroad economies of good 
quality coal. C. G. Hall, of Walter Bledsoe & Co., of Terre 
Haute, Ind., and C. E. Lesher, editor of this magazine, both 
spoke and Prof. H. H. Stoek, of the University of Illinois, 
read the year’s report of the association on coal storage. 

One of the concrete results of the association’s practical 
work was the study of the effect of tonnage rating and speed 
on fuel consumption, in which a method was worked out 
and reported by J. E. Davenport, engineer of dynamom- 
eter tests of the New York Central, for determining the 
speed for any given weight of train at which coal con- 
sumption is most economical. Illustrating the interest 
which the association has been able to arouse among ex- 
ecutives was the paper read by S. U. Hooper, a Baltimore 
& Ohio division superintendent, on “Fuel Conservation from 
the Standpoint of the Division Superintendent,” and the 
address by L. W. Baldwin, vice-president of the Illinois 
Central, on “Fuel Conservation.” Papers were read and 
addresses delivered on many phases of fuel economy viewed 
from many angles. 


RAILROADS OBJECT TO FOREIGN MATTER IN COAL 


A few peppery things were said by railroaders about the 
foreign matter that often is delivered to railroads by mines. 
One man told of finding a keg of miners’ blasting powder 
delivered clear to a locomotive tender before it was dis- 
covered. Others complained of whole bucketfuls of bolts 
and washers, not to mention an overabundance of rock 
and slate in chunks that would break a stoker. C. F. 
Richardson, president of the West Kentucky Coal Co., re- 
minded the railroad men that even though a mine operator’s 
intentions may be good, his men constantly work in the 
dark, and anyway mine labor often is of low grade, making 
coal cleaning difficult to secure, but that it always pays a 
railroader to have inspectors on the job at the mine. 

Ruthless competition is going to cure many of the ills of 
the coal industry, Mr. Peabody told the convention in a 
brisk and forceful address Wednesday morning. Not much 
can be done by any sort of agreement, either between 
miners and operators or among operators themselves, he 
declared. 

“You hear a good deal about ‘gentlemen’s agreements, 


999 


said he. “What do they amount to in businesses where 
competition is keen? Do you think I would put any par- 
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ticular confidence in the other 6,999 coal operators of the 
7,000 in this country? A revision of the Sherman anti- 
trust law to permit any sort of agreements between coal 
operators in regard, for instance, to running time, would 
not accomplish anything beneficial. With the 7,000 oper- 
ators mining under all sorts of varied conditions from 
Maryland to Washington it seems incredible that any 
sort of agreement could be arrived at and equally incredible 
that any agreement would be carried out even if it were 
made. Even if production could be restricted so as to 
distribute working time more evenly over the year and cut 
down idle day costs, thereby maintaining price levels high 
enough to guarantee a revenue to mine owners, the burden 
would only have been passed along to the public and nobody 
would be better off in the long run.” 

Mr. Peabody estimated the total loss to both capital and 
labor because of idle days at coal mines in this country is 
$400,000,000 a year. He arrived at this total after figuring 
on a capital investment of two billion dollars in mines, 
700,000 men and boys employed, a mining capacity of one 
billion tons a year, a consumption normally of 500,000,000 
tons and an average working time of 200 days a year, 
leaving 100 idle days. 

“Based on these figures,” said he, “and using the experi- 
ence of my own mines as a guide, the estimated annual 
loss to capital on account of idle-day costs at all of the 
bituminous mines in the United States would be as follows: 


Interest (at 6 per cent for 100 idle days)............ $40,000,000 
Labor and supply costs on idle days ($0.128 per ton on 
actiial promucwon, TOAD) 6c... 5c secavc désawie-susieed ccs 51,968,000 
Depreciation on 25-year life of mine............... 26,666,000 
Taxes and insurance (0.013 on actual production, 1921). 5,278,000 
Total idle day ‘cost per QNNUM cid. cccccccececes $123,912,000 


After reviewing the well-known facts that coal-mine 
overdevelopment was partly the fault of railroads deliber- 
ately encouraging too many mines in order to get profit- 
able freight and to keep coal prices down by competition, 
C. E. Lesher, editor of Coal Age, on Thursday discussed 
what should be done about it. If an attempt were made to 
solve the problem of overcapacity by a “labor trust” such 
as essays to keep down the number of miners in the hard- 
coal region, then there would be too few for periods of 
high demand, he said. This would certainly keep the price 
of coal up. Elimination of mines, he said, is the only 
other line of approach. 

But who can select the mines to be eliminated and what 
rule could be followed? If the newer mines constitute the 
“overdevelopment” and were to be shut down, the cost of 
coal would mount 25 per cent, for the huge new operations 
ordinarily can mine coal most cheaply. Suppose running 
time were taken as a yardstick to measure the fate of 
mines. Those with the fewest days of operation per year 
would be tagged to go and those coming nearest to the 
ideal of 304 days a year would be encouraged to do more. 
The inexorable rule of nature would be approximated. 
Youth, vigor and low cost would survive. The aged and 
the weak would be ruthlessly scrapped. Truly, said Mr. 
Lesher, the theorist who tackles the job of selecting the 
doomed mines has his troubles ahead. 

The association announced at the end of the convention 
that it had pulled itself out of the financial hole. The at- 
tendance was as large as that of any previous meeting of 
the association. In addition to President J. N. Clark, these 
officers were elected: Vice-presidents, M. A. Daly, of the 
Northern Pacific; P. E. Bast, of the Delaware & Hudson, 
and J. W. Dodge, of the Illinois Central; executive com- 
mitteemen, Robert Collett, of the New York Central; O. J. 
Brown, of the Boston & Maine; T. Duff Smith, of the 
Canadian National Railways, and J. R. Evans, of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. * 
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OR the first time since the inception of the strike 
a definite break has occurred in the coal market. 
Prices, which had steadily climbed since April 1, 
suffered a marked decline during the past week. Coal 
Age Index of spot bituminous prices stands at 269 
on May 29, a drop of 34 points from 303 on May 22. 
Several factors are responsible for the radical change 
in the market. Following close on the heels of the 
price-stabilization parley in Washington between Secre- 
tary Hoover and a group of non-union producers came 
the announcement of freight rate reductions, amount- 
ing to 10 per cent, effective July 1. By the last week 
in May consumers reached the point of open revolt 
at stiffening prices. In the face of increasing produc- 
tion steel-mill buyers, protected for a reasonable 
period by their reserves, withdrew from the market. 
The Midwestern railroads have been perfecting their 
pooling arrangement and have ceased stirring up the 
market. Consequently general fuel purchases are now 
confined to emergency needs and many buyers who 
have the stocks for that period will stay out of the 
market until July 1 to obtain the benefit of the reduced 
freights. 


QUOTATIONS FALLING IN FACE OF LIGHTER MARKET 


The Connellsville coal market has flattened out with 
the removal of the Eastern demand and the withdrawal 
of steel-mill orders. Prices have dropped $1.50 in the 
last few days and operators are further reducing their 
quotations in the face of the lighter market. Receipts 
at New York, Baltimore and Philadelphia have in- 
creased materially and all quotations are much lower. 
Pier prices at Hampton Roads are down more than a 
dollar, enormous shipments are en route from the 
mines and the cessation of buying interest at coastwise 
points presages a difficult time in disposing of this ton- 
nage. West Virginia spot prices broke late last week 
in nearly all districts. 

The only sections where demand is sustained or has 


Review 


western market. 


Emergency rates will soon be estab. 
lished from Alabama mines to points usually supplied 


from the Central Competitive Field. Inquiries are 
more numerous and while prices are unchanged there 
is a firmer tone noticeable. Docks at the Head-of-the. 
Lakes are experiencing a better demand with stiffening 
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prices, as the Iron Range is taking more tonnage. Sup- 
plies will not last more than 90 days and out-of-ter- 
ritory shipments have aroused many regular dock 
customers to the advisability of at least laying in a 
small surplus. 

Production is showing a marked increase-and while 
the coal is readily marketed, it is being sold under 
price and other conditions which make speculation diffi- 
cult. Unbilled coal at the mines has been reduced to 
normal. At the closed union operations there are still 
a few cars on hand, but these are either held against 
contracts or are of the less-wanted grades. 


BITUMINOUS 


“The eighth week of the coal strike opened with a decided 
increase in production,” says the Geological Survey. “The 
returns so far received indicate an output of soft coal close 
to 5,000,000 tons. Production of anthracite, however, re- 
mains practically zero. 

“Final reports for the seventh week of the strike (May 
15-20) show an output of 4,472,000 tons of bituminous coal 
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the corresponding week of 1920 the combined output of 
anthracite and bituminous coal was 11,090,000 tons, and a 
year ago our mines were producing 9,780,000 tons. Con- 
sidering the anthracite and bituminous mines as a common 
supply of fuel, it will be seen that the quantity of coal now 
peing raised is still more than 6,000,000 tons short of the 
weekly rate in a year of active business, and nearly 5,000,- 
000 tons short of that in the year of depression, 1921. 

“The increase during last week (May 22-27) may be 
judged from the fact that loadings on Monday exceeded by 
652 cars the highest figure previously reported since the 
strike began. A further increase on Tuesday carried load- 
ings above the 15,000-car mark, and the total for the first 
four days of the week exceeds by 11 per cent the correspond- 
ing period of last week. It is expected, therefore, that final 
returns will show an output not far from 5,000,000 tons. 


Ist week 3d week 4thweek 5th week 6th week 7th week 8th week 


Mon... 11,445 7,898 12,131 11,598 13,118 13,366 14,688 
Tues... 11,019 10,041 12,377 12,160 13,266 ~=—-12,830 15,026 
Wed... 11437 11,088 12,622 12,861 13,445 13,422 14,684 
Thurs... 11,090 11,193 12,981 12,487 13,266» 13,445 14,612 
fri... «(11,296 «11,596 = 12,362 12,778 = 13,727 14,036... 

Sat... 8,888 = 10,194 11,295 11,265 11,454 12,3576, 


“The increase is largely in response to higher prices and 
more active demand, calling into production mines which 
have hitherto been working only part time in the districts 
not affected by the strike. To a much smaller extent the 
increase results from resumption of work at mines at first 
closed by the strike in eastern Kentucky and southern West 
Virginia. Shipments are increasing slowly out of the 
Connellsville coke region and the Kanawha and New River 
fields. The region to furnish the greater part of the in- 
crease in output is the Middle Appalachian, where the mines 
are rapidly approaching maximum production.” 

Lake dumpings were 249,866 net tons during the week 
ended May 29—239,650 tons cargo and 10,216 vessel fuel 
—as compared with 308,692 tons in the preceding week. 
Dumpings for the season to date are 1,955,926 tons; in 1921 
they were 4,816,486 tons. About 1,500 cars daily are mov- 
ing to the lower ports, but much of the tonnage is being 
transshipped to Buffalo and but little is going to the upper 
docks. The Buffalo market is losing much of its insistency, 
however. Up to May 1 this year about 109,000 tons were 
shipped to that port for the use of coke and steel plants. 
In 1920 only 1,000 tons went to this market. 

All-rail movement to New England declined to 496 cars 
during the week ended May 20, the lowest record for any 
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week since the miners’ strike in 1919. During the coal 
year ended March 31 New England received 18,356,000 net 
tens, of which 8,095,000 came via the all-rail route. The 
total receipts were practically 4,000,000 tons less than dur- 
ing the previous year and 700,000 less than in the 1919-1920 
coal year. The feature of the coal trade was the increasing 
percentage obtained by Tide. 

Hampton Roads dumpings declined to 328,030 tons during 
the week ended May 25 from 400,756 in the preceding week. 
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There is a heavy and growing accumulation at the piers, 
while marine freights are wobbling. 


ANTHRACITE 


Production remains practically at the zero mark, aside 
from a small tonnage of steam sizes dredged from the 
rivers. Absolute stagnation prevails in the retail trade. 
The freight reduction and the wage offer embodying a 21- 
per cent cut assure the consumer that he has but to bide 
his time to obtain cheaper fuel. Pea is the only domestic 
size that remains plentiful, both at retail and mine storage 
points. Buckwheat No. 1 is moving better and is now the 
only steam storage coal that is easily available. Prices on 
this size are slightly higher. 


COKE 


Beehive coke production continues to increase slowly. 
Output during the week ended May 20 was 100,000 net tons, 
as compared with 96,000 tons in the previous week. The 
chief factor in the increase was the greater activity in the 
Connellsville region. Furnace coke prices have increased 
sharply, due largely to buying on the part of one steel 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 


Market May I, May 15 May22 May 29, 























Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted S22 1922" F9a2 1922+ 
Smokeless lump.......... Columbus...- $3.05 $2.85 $3.65 $3.50@$3.65 
Smokeless minerun...... Columbus.... 2.40 2.90 3.30 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless screenings..... Columbus.... 1.75 2.90 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Smokeless lump......... Chicago..... 2.75 2.90 2.75 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Chicago..... 1.95 2.70 2.75 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless lump......... Cincinnati... 2.90 3.25 3.50 3.25@ 3.50 
Smokeless minerun...... Cincinnati... 2.15 2.90 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 
Smokeless screenings..... Cincinnati. . 24a aae 3.15 8.00 

. Boston...... 5.05 6.75 7.35 6.00@ 6.25 
. Boston...... 2.60 3.25 3.75 $3.00@ 3.25 
. Boston...... 3.00 3.75 4.25 3.50@ 3.75 
. Boston...... 2.80 3.50 3.65 3.25@ 3.50 
. New York EE eee yn Snore) ae lvare kiss 
. Phi ie git Sh Se + a a 
- Baltimore ees INES ooo sota w otiaia ahetals ows 
. New York Se, <a 3.65@ 4.00 
. Philadelphia. 3.30 3.75 4.65 3.26@ 4.00 
. Baltimore.. 3.40 4.00 4.75 3.15@ 3.40 
New York 3.00 3.75 4.90 3.45@ 3.75 
Philadelphia 3.15 3.60 4.75 3.00@ 3.50 
Baltimore 3.03 3.79 4:75 3.1503. 
New York.... 2.75 3.65 4.65 3.15@ 3.40 
. Pameddpita.. 2.80 =... es 2.50@ 3.00 
Baltimore.... 3.10 3.50 4.75 $.00@ 3.15 

High-Volatile, Eastern 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 2.70 ..... ..... 3.00@ 3.25 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 2.50 ..... 3.40 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 3.00 ..... 4.00 3.00 
Kanawha | Columbus ye Re I fe: 3.60 3.40@ 3.560 

Columbus 2.63: 3:0 3.3 3.156 3.35 

Columbus. 2.00 2.95 3.35 3.00@ 3.25 

Cincinnati 2.42 3:10. 3.40. 3.25@; 3.50 

Cincinnati Ye 3.00 3.65 $3.10@ 3.50 

Cincinnati 2.40 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 8.25 

Cincinnati 2.20 2.90 3.25 3.00@ 3.25 

lumbus 3.05 3.15 -3.99 3$.60@ 3.76 

Re eS 
screenings Olumbus.... : ; ; .50@ 3. 

Pitte. No. 8lump......... Cleveland... SOS. gee §F.9O oo 





Market May! May 15 May 22 May 29 
1922 2t 


























Quoted 1922 1922 19 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... Cleveland.... $2.90 $3.25 $3.90 $3.00@83.50 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings.... Cleveland.... 2.90 3.25 3.90 3.00@ 3.50 
Midwest 
Franklin, Il. lump........ Chicago..... See. See ee I eee 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago... .. DEM. SOMO ocac Waban oeaee 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... Se, Ge Sa ken 
, Ill. lump......... Chicago..... Seiad Xe Wieinidys seen eae 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... hy: i Reon epee. 
Central, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 0 ea ee a ee pee cakes 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... MUP ie ccaeteclawee 
Ind. Vein minerun.... Chicago..... Pe Ot ae ee Ree an 2 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... ... BCMA, Géctan Ds teks. Mages somes 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... URS aed whe oe) two araes 
Ind. 5th Vein minerun.... Chicago..... MM Eo iac Ba bauer | Serko unew aed 
Ind. 5th Vein screenings... Chicago..... BOO oe atk 6 ha wee eae 
West. Ky. lump......... Louisville.... 2.60 3.15 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 
West. Ky. mine run...... Louisville.... 2.60 3.15 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 
West. Ky. screenings...... Louisville.... 2.60 3.15 3.25 3.10@ 3.35 
West Ky. lump......... COO hc. co cee heehee 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
West Ky. mine run...... Cae. cae eae: 3.60 3.00@ 3.25 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham oe > toe A area ce Y 
Seam minerun....... Bi SS ee. Fa: eae ey 
Big Seam (washed)....... Birmingham... 1.85 1.95 1.85 ...... mone, 
8. Ky. MENS sho diss se Chicago..... ges Vawe ) See aes 
S. E. Ky. mine run...... Chicag>..... Cee eee 3.50 3.00@ 3.25 
8. E. Ky. lump...... Louisville. 2.75 3.15 3.90 3.00@ 3.25 
8. E. Ky. mine run... Louisville 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 
S. E. Ky. screenings. ..... uisville 2.75 3.00 3.40 3.00@ 3.25 
§. E. Ky. lump........... Cincinnati... 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.25@ 3.40 
8. E. Ky. minerun........ Cincinnati... 2.40 3.00 3.50 3.00@ 3.30 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati 2.25 3.00 3.25 3.00@ 3.30 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City.. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.00@ 4.40 
nsas screenings........ Kansas City.. 2.65 2.65 2.65 .0@ 2.85 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. rah 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
NOTE—Smokeless prices now Include New River and Pocahontas. 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentage of full-time operation of bituminous ccal mines, by fields, as re- 
ported by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report. 
; Six Months Jan. | to Apr. 3 to Week 
July to Dec. Apr. 1, 1922 May 13, 1922 Ended 
1921 Inclusive Inclusive May 13 
er 45.6 55.7 


Non-union 
PD Sig eek 63.5 64.6 71.9 76.3 
Somerset County ........... 55.5 74.9 58.1 rk 
Panhandle, W. Va........... 55.3 51.3 37.4 44.9 
Westmoreland.............. 54.9 58.8 69.2 74.6 
MN oes Sih oo aw x oko he 54.8 59.9 7.3 83.8 
USCC Fe ge 8 enor ene Be 53.3 54.8 46.6 56.6 
>” NRE eee 51.7 58.4 57.9 64.0 
Se ee 49.8 60.0 74.0 82.5 
EPO, bikin poets ace cns 48.1 63.7 78.2 87.0 
SEES GE LO ae 47.6 61.1 70.8 77.8 
Cumberland-Piedmont....... 46.6 50.6 13.0 18.2 
_.... 4). eee s aa eae 45.7 64.3 67.8 76.2 
Kenova-Thacker............ 38.2 54.3 76.0 85.9 
N. E. Kentucky............. 32.9 47.7 58.1 62.3 
kg : SS ae 24.3 37.9 9.2 11.3 
Union 
SR ins Bet a's ois ts otc 63.9 59.6 15.1 12.0 
|) eR Se ee ore 57.4 78.4 0.0 0.0 
Ohio, eastern... .. ite a een 52.6 46.6 0.0 0.0 
UO SESS ee ee 50.7 66.8 0.6 0.5 
CIS ees eae 44.8 54.5 0.0 0.0 
es ee 42.0 54.9 10.7 11.0 
Ne a eee 41.4 53.8 0.0 0.0 
ES TT A a ee 41.2 39.8 0.0 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania....... 39.1 50.2 hee 11.5 
SS ae ee 35.3 44.0 4.3 5.4 
Western Kentucky.......... 32.5 37.7 46.0 15.2 
Se” | ea ae 30.4 31.9 0.0 0.0 
is oc ck cine e's 26.0 13.0 ey 3.8 
Ohio, southern. ...:......... 22.9 24.3 0.0 0.0 


* Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. ie: 

t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
works’ furnace whose regular source is on strike and which 
it is desired to put in blast at once. 


Creech Coal Co. Denies That Henry Ford 
Has Purchased Two of Its Mines 


HE Creech Coal Co. has issued a denial of the recent 
rumor that the Henry Ford interests have purchased 
additional mines on Wallins Creek, Harlan County, Ken- 
tucky, within a short distance of the Banner Fork operation, 
which Mr. Ford purchased a year or so ago. The two mines 
in question are at Twila and Low. It is known that Mr. 
Ford has been dickering for this property for some time, 
but the holders refuse to sell at the price offered. 
Mr. Ford has made many improvements in the Banner 
Fork mine, making it one of the most modern operations in 
Harlan County. Soon after he acquired the Banner Fork 
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Coal Age Index 269, Week of May 29, 1922. Average spot price 
for same period $3.25. This diagram shows the relative, not the 
actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 90 per 
cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in accord- 
ance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, prepared 
and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with respect to 
the tonnage of each normally produced. The average thus ob- 
tained was compared with the average for the twelve months 
ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in the report 
on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict, Illinois and Indiana prices not included in figures for last 
week.) 


property the union attempted to dictate a policy to Mr. Ford, 
who promptly advanced his wage scale, with the result that 
his men abandoned the union. Because of the higher wages 
offered at the Banner Fork mine—$1 per hour for a 10-hour 
day, against a union scale of $3.44 for eight hours—the 
Creech mines were placed at a disadvantage and have not 
been operated for some time, while the Ford property is 
running full time. 











Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Eighth Week of Strike 











Out-of-territory demands bolster market. 







Demand declining. Market fails to sus- 
tain high prices. 





Steam demand grows. Prices hold firm. 
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Foreign Market 
And Export News 




















April Exports Curtailed by the Strike 


Exports of bituminous coal during 
April were greatly curtailed by the 
strike, 714,995 tons being shipped, as 
compared with 
1,187,313 tons and 1,443,091 tons in 
April, 1921. The only increase, in com- 
parison with April of last year oc- 
curred in shipments to the West In- 
dies, Panama and Cuba group. The 
figures, compiled by the Bureau of 
Foreign & Domestic Commerce, are as 


follows: 


APRIL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(Gross Tons) 




















April April 
Exports, bituminous coal: 1921 1922 
paar Tel to 726,093 453,406 
Bee cc “ales “16a 
Oe 734,382 469,623 
By vessel to 
eee re 26,805 36,956 
eee 19,829 9,390 
oie oc oo 0 0 iss oysiais'e sve 28,346 47,144 
ME a Gas on ae 08ers 74,980 93,490 
oan se siw ae orareietose's cA) ee 
ES, ans cass ccs<abaes 170,364 57,426 
a, 55 5 o'6:s,0 Rave 0 9 i ees 
Denmark DEW) — cacao 
MEME TUUTODG. 5006000000 ee 209,918 57,426 
NE roca ies + 5's 0ies.0 osie'ae d GENO. sce cca-s 
Mad 6.02 tee ccc ees 90,999 38,864 
NN a 56:9 si 0 e'esa's 00 8 5r8 5,413 14,908 
Total South America....... 157,587 53,772 
eee 57,734 11,226 
NI 5655556) sols arn iearwce 208,490 29,458 
Total bituminous............ 1,443,091 714,995 
Total anthracite............. 368,534 109,290 
Total coke. .... Sate eee 18,863 28,413 
Imports, bituminous coal: 
mported from: 
RNMEAMIBGOID 5 050s cc0 sees a csande 16,095 
— Dates sess 6400 00-8 + 80,327 — 
I i555 cig 2 5.0556 ve'Sese.e:, «x Sateen 
Ns Sa sy 0:5 5 560 est ee ee 8,873 8,146 
Other countries................ 4 75 
Total bituminous coal ......... 89,204 68,695 
Total anthracite............ 2,638 1,391 
MMR 30g cca ces wswaws 1,629 432 





British Get Heavy German Orders 


British production, as cabled to Coal 
Age, was 4,945,000 gross tons during 
the week ended May 13, as compared 
with 4,765,000 tons in the preceding 
week. The price trend seems to be 
downward, although the export market 
is still active. 


the March figure of, 


believed that these orders were placed 
largely for Hugo Stinnes. Shipment 
extends up to August. The Berlin Gas 
Works Co. has contracted for 200,000 
tons of second Durham gas coals at 21s. 
6d. per ton f.0.b., delivery over the same 
period. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
May 25, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 


For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. S.S. Ravnanger, for Fort de 
POO e's 455 tr 50s cide & CR aac aget%ees 4,925 
For Cuba: : 
Nor. S.S. Christian Michelsen, for 
WERRUMNES 55. o's, 61635 nial os wielded WeiSeOe 5,570 
For Italy: 
INGE: Gtk.  VECARO Tasic.cld x « See Burt ide < 8,000 





IMPORTS OF COAL in 1913 totaled 
1,578,264 tons; in 1918 the total was 
1,300,958 tons; in 1919, 903,170 tons; 
in 1920, 1,111,598 tons; in 1921, 1,122,- 
847 tons. These figures have just been 
assembled by the Department of Com- 
merce at the request of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, which is 
* the tariff bill through the upper 
ouse. 





Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY—Production of coal in the 
Ruhr region during the week ended 
May 13 was 1,835,000 metric tons, ac- 
cording to a cable to Coal Age. The 
— week’s output was 1,561,000 
ons. 

Coal prices have been raised about 
30 per cent, making a minimum price 
of 925 marks per ton for Ruhr coking 
coal, an advance from 700 marks per 


0 ton at the beginning of April, and from 


468 in February. This coal was priced 


7 at 107 marks in January, 1920, and 12.9 


marks in 1914. Foundry coke has been 
raised to 1,355 marks. The increases 
were made necessary by a new wage 
scale for miners, effective April 20. 
IraLy—The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted on the Genoa market 
at 30s. 6d., according to a cable to 
Coal Age. This is a sharp decline from 
the preceding week’s price of 39s. 9d. 
BELGIUM—There is a feeling of im- 
provement, even industrial descriptions 
showing more liveliness. Important 
orders have been taken but at low 




































































































































































































































































Germany has_ recently purchased prices, buyers still controlling the mar- 
1,000,000 tons of East Coast coals. It is ket. In domestic kinds there has been 
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a slight slackening in demand owing 
to the mild weather. Export orders for 
domestic descriptions are still numerous. 

SpAIN—The Central Hullera de As- 
turias has fixed the following prices for 
coke and briquets: Furnace coke, 40 
pesetas, free on truck, briquets, 5? 
pesetas. 





Topheavy Supplies at Hampton Roads 


Sudden dullness featured the market 
last week. Dumpings at all piers were 
reduced and prices cut down 75c.@$1. 
This is due to the uncertainty which 
hangs on the investigation by Secretary 
Hoover. 

The Lambert’s Point Piers showed 
for the month a better total than the 
other two piers combined. Export busi- 
ness was reduced to the minimum with 
shipments to coastwise points notice- 
ably cut down. 

Inquiries have practically ceased, 
while few quotations are being made, 
consumers having withdrawn from the 
market to all appearances. The an- 
nounced reduction in freight rates had 
little effect here, since the drop is only 
about 29c. or 30c. per ton. 

on 
Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
—Week Ended- 
May 18 May 25 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cars on hand...........:: 1,506 3,242 
POMS OM TAGNI? «sheiis'oa Bie Wie bind be 81,382 163,195 
eC eo Saran 177,348 149,582 
Tonnage waiting...........:.. 20,000 30,000 
Virginian Ry.Piers, Sewalls Point: 
fe , Sa ae ere 929 1,667 
“TOO MAM. Sine Fs oS wie tele see 46,450 83,350 
(iy On ea eee 118,764 84,488 
Tonnage waiting.............. 20,442 26,250 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
CarSOR Ba cc cccceccjscetsene 793 1,454 
"Tons CORRS. 66 Foc cette 39,650 72,700 
ee eee 61,706 58,814 
Tonnage waiting.............. 9,200 7,915 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
May 20 May 27T 
Pool 9, New York... .$8.00@$8.35 $7.25@$7.50 
Pool 10, New York.... 8.00 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.15@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.0) 
Pool 10, Philadelphia.. 6.95@ 7.45 6.50@ 6.75 
Pool 71, Philadelphia... 7.45@ 7.70 7.00@ 7.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. --- 7.00@ 7.25 6.00@ 6.25 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Rds 7.00@ 7.25 6.00@- 6.50 
Pool 2, lee. Oe. 6.75@ 7.00 6.00@ 6.20 
BUNKERS 


Pool 9, New York....$8.20@$8.50 $7. 
Pool 10, New York.. 8.25 


7 
ae ‘ 7 

Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 7.40@ 7.65 7.05@ 7.35 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 7.25@ 7.55 6.80@ 7.00 
Pool 1, Hamp. othe a.22 6.25@ 6.50 
Pool 2, Hamp. Rds... 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 
Welsh, Gibraltar...... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.0.b. 
Welsh, Rio de Janeiro.. 57s. 6d.f.o.b 57s. 6d. f.o.b. 
Welsh, Lisbon......... 43s. f.o.b. 43s. f.o.b 
Welsh, La Plata....... 50s. f.o.b 50s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Genoa......... 43s. t.i.b 43s. t.i.b 
Welsh, Messina....... 4ls. f.0.b. 4ls. f.o.b 
Welsh, Algiers......... 41s. f.o.b. 4\s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 65s. f.0.b* 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Bahia......... 65s. 65s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Madeira.... . 42s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 40s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 44s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas.... 40s. 6d. f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.o.b.4 

eieb pooaie See =. be fs 
Welsh, Singapore..... . s. 6d. f.0 

rr 51s."6d. f.0.b 
Alexandria............ 43s. 
Capetown............ 35s. 3d. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : May 20 May*27t 
Admiralty, Large...... 28s.6d.@ 288.9d 27s. 9d.@ 28s. 
SS) Cg 5 < coe >’ 19s.@ 20s. 18s.6d.@19s. 

Newoastle: 

Best Steams.......... 23s 23s .6d.@24_. 
BNE Cine csc ctacdss 23s.@ 24s 23s.6d. 
Best Bunkers......... 2 22s.6d.@23s. 


{Advances over previous week shown in heav 
type:"declines in italics. 
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Real Demand Ends Abruptly; 
Railrods First to Withdraw 


Since Price Conference, Purchases Are 
for Emergencies—Events of Week 
Relegate Rate Decision to Back- 
ground—If Able, Buyers Will Hold 
off Till Cut Is Effective. 

HARP price declines featured the 
past week. The Washington con- 
ference doubtless was the factor 
which caused the abrupt withdrawal 
of consumer demand. The first eas- 
ing came from the railroads, which 
apparently had reached their price 
limit. Emergency purchases are the 
rule today but the number of these 
are increasing aS consumers are 
gradually faced with the necessity of 
placing orders for current needs. 
Anticipated as the announcement 
of the freight reduction was, its im- 
portance was discounted further by 
the strenuous events of the week’s 
coal market. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that consumers whose reserves 
will stand the drain will stay out of 
the market until they can avail them- 
selves of this reduction after July 1. 





NEW YORK 


The belief that coal prices might be 
“Garfieldized” together with the freight 
reduction has had its effect upon the 
situation. The easing off of quotations 
continues. There is considerable fluctu- 
ation, however, quotations changing fre- 
quently. 

The low prices have failed to arouse 
any enthusiasm among the buyers. 
With most of the coal that was on 
tracks around April 1 marketed some 
producers looked for a stiffening of 
prices by the middle of the week. On 
May 26 there were nearly 1,800 cars 
at the piers but there were said to be 
orders on hand that would reduce this 
number by 500. Considerable of this 
coal was said to be unclassified and 
wagon mine product. 

Loaded boats were quoted as low as 
$6.50, alongside, but the better grades 
were quoted $7.25@$7.55. High-vola- 
tile Pittsburgh coals were quoted $2.90 
@$3.25. 

Southern coals continue to come for- 
ward in good volume on a basis of 
$6@$6.25, Hampton Roads. The boat 
rates range from 85c. for small boats 
to $1.20 for steamers. Another of the 
large railroads is said to be following 
in the footsteps of the Lackawanna and 
is buying considerable Southern coal. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


A slight increase in production was 
reported during the eighth week of the 
strike, when 2,851 cars were loaded, 
compared with 2,823 the week previous. 
Gains are reported at Revloc where 110 
miners have returned to work. A loss 
is reported at the Reading mines at 








Stoyestown, Somerset County, where 
more than 100 miners quit on May 24. 

Unsold cars in the field dropped dur- 
ing the week from 900 to 800 and 
prices for high-grade low-volatile coal 
dropped 50c.@75c. and now range $3.25 
@$3.50. A leading operator of the dis- 
trict, with mines in northern Cambria 
County, whose mines have been in oper- 
ation, is authority for the statement 
that the miners are getting tired of 
the delay and are becoming anxious to 
return to work. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Soft coal has gone through a week 
of muddled conditions. The proposed 
freight reduction feature seemed to 
have no effect whatever on the trade. 
The movement of prices was the stir- 
ring feature, there being at one time a 
sudden drop of $1@$1.50 on spot coal. 
One leading shipper characterized it as 
another buyer’s strike, as the big con- 
sumers seem to let down in their efforts 
to get coal all at once. It has been a 
question from the first just how far the 
heavy users would, or could go, and $5 
seems to have been the limit. 

The first easing off seems to have 
come from the railroads, who when coal 
was offered around $4, ceased buying. 
This left a considerable amount of coal 
free and the smaller consumer was 
solicited strongly to buy, but even here 
there were few sales. However, the 
best judgment would seem to dictate 
that with weekly production only mod- 
erately increased and consumption go- 
ing ahead, there is liable to be an early 
re-action to higher figures. 

High-grade coals, especially Pool 1, 
continued to be hard to find, even 
though prices did drop, and it was the 
coals in Pool 11 and lower, together 
with the unclassified, that was mostly 
to be had. 

An odd feature is that despite the 
generally admitted softening of prices, 
there is still a good sprinkling of quo- 
tations at $5@$5.50. Some very small 
producers evidently are figuring that 
the sagging market is only to be of 
short duration, and continue to offer 
a single car at top figures. 


BALTIMORE 


There can be no doubt that the 
Hoover move to keep down the prices 
is at least temporarily successful. At 
this writing some operating interests 
are offering lower grade coals around 
$3, while good grades are running $3.15 
@$3.40 for the most part. There is prac- 
tically no first grade coal in the mar- 
ket, except some of the Navy Standard 
coal reaching here by barge from 
Hampton Roads. 

The success of the effort to drive 
down the price of coal was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that a number of con- 
sumers who were very actively in the 
field for supplies have become con- 
vinced that they are to get cheaper 
coal. No matter what the decision in 
Washington it will probably take some 
days at least before the situation shakes 
itself down to a practical basis. On 
top of this quite a few consumers who 
can afford to hold off until after July 1 
will undoubtedly do so to get the ben- 
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efit of the ten per cent cut in raj] Yates 


Meanwhile the majority 
are standing fast and not a few with 
coal to sell are refusing to meet th 
present cut in prices to as low as sa 


FAIRMONT 


Production in the Fairmont region 
was fluctuating somewhat during the 
seventh week of the strike but it was 
larger than during the preceding week 
There were at least 128 mines working. 
substantial gains being made in the 
number of mines at work on the Monon. 
gah Division of the B. & O., although 
there were more mines running on the 
Charleston Division than on any other 
road. Demonstrations against non. 
union miners and attacks upon them 
were becoming somewhat more numer- 
ous and there was also some destruc- 
tion of property. 


UPPER POTOMAC 


There was comparatively little change 
in conditions in the Upper Potomac 
during the seventh week of the strike 
except as to prices, there being less 
snap to the market than has hereto- 
fore been witnessed. Where conditions 
connected with the strike permitted, 
mines were being operated to capacity 
and production was on a little larger 
scale. 


of Operators 





West 


—— 


ce 


DENVER 


With a scanty supply of slack in 
the state, partly om account of in- 
creased demand for lump coal and also 
because of lack of production caused by 
strike conditions, many operators are 
screening slack from mine run and are 
also crushing the mine run coal in 
order to supply their contracts. The 
slack price ranged $2@$2.50 per ton; 
lump, $5; nut, $4.50 and mine run, 
$3.50. 

The greater part of the Canon City 
district is shut down on account of the 
strike and little change is shown at 
other points in the state. 


KANSAS CITY 


Though domestic demand is dead 
steam plants are getting anxious and 
are buying most any grade that will 
make steam and some of them are put- 
ting in oil burners to tide over. One of 
the pumping stations of the Kansas 
City water department has _ been 
equipped with oil burners but as soon 
as coal of the right grade is available, 
the plant will change back to coal. — 

Colorado mines are running fairly 
well as no apprehension over a coal 
shortage is felt by the wheat threshers, 
who in the past have used part Kansas 
coal and part Colorado. 


SALT LAKE CITY 


The demand for slack only has picked 
up some as a result of industrial ac- 
tivity. Some operators who dumped 
their slack some time ago are trying to 
recover it. Other grades are moving 
very slowly and if things do not im- 
prove it is feared in some quarters that 
operators will experience considerable 
difficulty in finding places to put coal. 

There is no change in the Coast 
trade. It is expected to improve 4s 








soon as the I. C. C. approves the re 
duction in freight rates offered by the 
carriers. 
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Retail Trade Stagnant; 
Rate Cut Halts Stocking 


Waiting Game Predicted Also on De- 
ferred Wage Settlement—Pea Still 
Plentiful in Yards—Buckwheat Moves 
Better—Steam Sizes of River Coal 
Perk Up. 


TAGNATION prevails in the re- 

tail trade. What little stocking 
had been going on was brought to an 
end by the announced freight reduc- 
tions, effective July 1. The consumer 
is assured that he has but to bide his 
time and his winter’s fuel costs will 
be reduced. The recent offer of a 21 
per cent cut in wages further deter- 
mines this course of action. Yard 
stocks of pea are still heavy, while 
the domestic sizes could not stand 
even a short period of active buying. 

Buckwheat is moving better and 
companies are cutting heavily into 
their tonnage. Sales of river coals of 
steam sizes are picking up as the 
scarcity of steam grades grows more 
pronounced. 


NEW YORK 


There is no demand and it is not 
now expected there will be any until 
early fall. The refusal of the miners 
to meet the operators’ wage proposals 
has had no effect upon the public mind. 
Coal is growing scarcer, with the excep- 
tion of pea size which moves slowly. 

Even with the three large sizes dis- 
appearing there is an abundance of pea 
coal which some consumers may be glad 
to utilize before the mines resume. 

Buckwheat is moving better and some 
producers are cutting into their reserve 
stocks. With this size out of the way 
it may be possible that the reserve 
stocks of pea will be taken. 

Rice coal is moving nearly as well as 
buckwheat and is growing scarcer. Reg- 
ular barley is hard to get but river 
product is easily picked up. Quotations 
for buckwheat in boats ranged $6.25@ 
$6.75, alongside, and for rice $5.75@ 
$6.25. River barley is being quoted 
tog $1.50 f.o.b. at point of ship- 
ment. 


——~—— 


PHILADELPHIA 


_ Unlocking the office door in the morn- 
ing and reversing the process in the 


evening is about all the action there is 


in the retail trade. Even the slight 
ordering for winter that has been ap- 
parent lately has dwindled away in the 
face of the two most important happen- 
ings of the season in the trade. These 
events were the freight-rate reduction, 
and the wage reduction offered to the 
miners. The public believes it will get 
the benefit of both, and that coal will 
surely be cheaper some time before it 
is needed again. 

The freight reduction reduced to 
money means only 30c. to 40c«. a ton, 


and a wage reduction is reported to 
mean about 80c. a ton cut on production, 
and only a part of this latter may reach 
the retailer at all. The retail men are 
looking forward to a time of much ex- 
planation to the consumer when he 
comes a-buying once more. 

A rumor has been abroad recently 
that with the resumption of mining 
there will be an entirely new arrange- 
ment of sizes. The story goes that by 
re-sizing, the mine prices will be so ad- 
justed as to show quite an appreciable 
reduction to the consumer, with no loss 
of return to the operators. The opera- 
tors have a committee on re-sizing and 
are almost weekly considering this 
proposition. 

With buckwheat the only size remain- 
ing in the steam market, there has been 
an appreciably stronger demand for 
this coal. There is some complaint that 
this storage coal is running dirty, yet 
despite this the demand grows and even 
the price has increased ‘in certain in- 
stances, with numerous sales at $3.75. 


BUFFALO 


The trade is much smaller than one 
would expect. Consumers do not ask 
for coal in any amount. The lack of 
business in the anthracite offices is be- 
coming rather distressing. It would 
seem that the stock of stories that has 
been passing from lip to lip among the 
workers there is about exhausted, for 
report has it that the clerks will be put 
on half time in some cases before long. 
Dock men are kept together as well as 
possible by repair work and odd jobs. 
If the Lake fleet was running actively 
the men would scatter in that direction, 
but so far only grain is moving rapidly. 

For awhile there was independent 
anthracite in some amount held by the 
operating companies, but that is said 
to be gone. It sometimes found pur- 
chasers at as high as $2 premium, but 
most of it sold for about 75c. extra. 


BOSTON 


In domestic sizes at wholesale there 
is scarcely a wheel turning. Remaining 
reserves are being worked off and there 
is small likelihood of any of the com- 
panies losing prepaid freight on stor- 
age coal by reason of the 10 per cent 
reduction in rates. The larger com- 
panies have disposed now of practically 
all the sizes in stock except pea and 
buckwheat. 

For pea there is only a moderate and 
scattering request. A few cargoes have 
been placed here, but retailers are not 
inclined to increase their supplies. 


ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


The effect of the strike is now spread- 
ing to other industries in the hard coal 
region. It is estimated that retail sales 
in Scranton have fallen off more than 
25 per cent and are steadily dropping 
further. 

Those men who are now working are 
to be assessed one day’s pay per month 
to help defray the expenses of the 
negotiations being carried on in New 
York. Before the strike an assessment 
of $1 was made for this work. As there 
are supposed to be 100,000 men in the 
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region the costs of the negotiations 
are proving to be very heavy. 


BALTIMORE 


Slowly, because there is little de- 
mand, the small reserve is being wiped 
out. The entire reserve in yards of 
this city probably is not greater than 
7,000 tons. The public does not seem 
to be at all disturbed about the situa- 
tion, however, and the cut in freight 
rates is adding to the thought that the 
basis of prices will be lower when coal 
begins to run again. 








Coke 





UNIONTOWN 

Hoover’s price stabilization plan 
broke the coal market early this week, 
when many steel interests withdrew 
buying orders. Demand as the week 
closes is none too strong but the ton- 
nage produced is selling at $3.25@$3.50. 

The possibility of price stabilization 
undoubtedly ‘was the cause of the 
market break and indicates that there 
was not so much a demand for coal as 
there was fear on the part of con- 
sumers that the price would go still 
higher. Most of the buyers are steel 
interests, and while many withdrew 
buying orders, there are yet enough to 
absorb all tonnage offered for sale. 

The present market will mark the 
end again of the wagon mines. About 
75 of such mines had opened since the 
strike commenced but the present 
prices are about equal to their cost of 
production. 





CONNELLSVILLE 


Furnace coke has undergone a sharp 
advance, attributed largely, if not 
wholly, to buying for account of a steel 
works furnace at Monessen whose regu- 
lar source of supply is on strike and 
which it is desired to put in blast at 
once. No market for foundry has been 
fully established as yet, the few in- 
quirers hesitating about making pur- 
chases on account of advanced prices. 
The market in general may be quoted 
about $7@$7.25 for furnace and $7@ 
$7.50 for foundry. 

The average merchant furnace inter- 

est continues strictly out of the mar- 
ket, asking prices being far above what 
the furnaces could afford to pay, in 
view of the low priced sales of pig 
iron. The steel industry is obtaining 
its coke by various devices, and there 
are large drafts upon non-union fields 
for byproduct ovens. 
_ The Courier reports production dur- 
ing the week ended May 20 at 43,500 
tons by the furnace ovens, and 13,930 
tons by the merchant ovens, a total 
of 57,480 tons, an increase of 3,280 tons. 
Production in the week ended April 1 
was 149,600 tons and in the low week, 
ended May 6, 52,200 tons. 


BUFFALO 


The trade is exceedingly dull, for the 
big furnaces have byproduct ovens and 
they are running so actively that the 
gas furnished for city use is said to be 
in large quantity. The furnaces are 
running at a pretty good rate and are 
offering considerable iron to the canal 
barges for Tidewater. Coke quotations 
remain on the basis of $7 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, and $6 for 48-hr. 
furnace. ; 
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Sharp Break in Prices 
Marks Week in Midwest 


Western Kentucky Shows Steepest 
Drop on Most Western Markets— 
Gets As Low As $3—Railroad Pool 
Working Well Thus Far. 


HE swift fall of Western Ken- 

tucky which struck Chicago early 
last week after a day or two of wild 
wobbling, was the most striking fea- 
ture of the Midwestern coal situation 
during the past 10 days. The fields 
are doing their best to prevent a 
crash to rock bottom and wisest ob- 
servers say there is no collapse com- 
ing. But coal which sold heavily 
throughout the West for $3.65@ 
$3.75 about May 20 went down to a 
flat $3 in some markets and is ex- 
pected to go a little below that with 
an eventual return to about that fig- 
ure or a few cents above for a run of 
indefinite length. 

The main drive to hold western Ken- 
tucky down was made from Chicago 
where the railroad buying pool centers 
its activities, but there were distinct 
evidences in St. Louis and other mar- 
kets as well. Meantime, operators in 
the fields involved complain that they 
are being penalized by powerful inter- 
ests from union fields now closed down. 
These “powerful interests” have con- 
tracts to fill or they would not be so 
altruistically active in trying to keep 
coal costs down for the benefit of the 
country, the Kentuckians assert as they 
note the withdrawal of competing north- 
ern and eastern purchasing agents from 
their midst. The fact that many of 


them are wiring to the markets for bids’ 


on their output plainly indicates the 
turn buying in the field ce taken in the 
past few days. 

The coal buying committee of the 
railroads continues to smooth out its 
difficulties and is taking on a consider- 
able tonnage for its many participants. 
However, it is not buying the enormous 
volume of coal that was originally an- 
ticipated because only within the last 
day or two has it found prices to its 
liking. The maximum price of $3.25 
which the pool was said to have fixed a 
week ago has been undercut in several 
instances and it is now understood that 
a new level will be adhered to as long 
as possible. et 

Business generally has shown no tend- 
ency to boom though a cautious bet- 
terment continues to be noted, and the 
partial assurance of a coal supply which 
the coal committee for the railroads has 
given to important fuel consumers en- 
courages this slight improvement. Re- 
tail trade is dead and many yards are 
heavily stocked. Around Chicago re- 
tail interests continue to warn the pub- 
lic that coal is bound to go up and that 
now is the time to stock for next win- 
ter. 





CHICAGO 


The steep fall in prices of all coals 
during the past week has reduced trad- 
ing on this market to a certain “nor- 
malcy” which brings joy and sorrow to 
the hearts of buyers and brokers re- 
spectively. The descent of western 
Kentucky from a strong $3.65 began at 
the first of last week and ran down to 
a flat $3 on Saturday with speculation 
absolutely sponged off the map. When 
Kentucky mines wired here for offers, 
the town knew the buying rush was 
ended. The days of shipping coal to 
Chicago on open consignment appar- 
ently are over for the present. One or 
two big jobbers have made money for 
a month, but the majority have been 
burned badly since the organization of 
the railroad buying pool with the as- 
sociated effort on the part of operators 
to keep the trade informed every day 
of the exact number of cars of coal 
reaching this market without buyers. 

“We're getting back to a healthier 
basis,” commented a_ well-informed 
coal man, “and I hope we can hold the 
trade there for awhile. The probabili- 
ties are we will be suecessful for at 
least 30 days. But if there is no settle- 
ment of the strike in definite prospect 
by July 1 or pretty soon thereafter, it 
certainly will be hard to control com- 
petitive bidding for coal. A good many 
big consumers will be worrying then 
about the coming winter.” 

The railroad pool did little in Chicago 
to absorb jobber coal. Whatever may 
have been the price in the fields, the 
pool at the end of the week displayed 
no interest in any price above $3 and 
other big consumers buying here were 
able to pick up a good deal at only a 
few cents over that. They bought 
enough, in fact, to practically remove 
one or two of the largest of them from 
the market. 





SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


Quietness reigns throughout the 
Carterville field of Williamson and 
Franklin County. A little railroad coal 
is still on track and, strange to say, 
there is also a little domestic lump, 
egg and nut here and there that was 
supposed to be held that is loosened up 
now with prices from $4@$4.50. 

There has been no disturbance any- 
where and no talk of settlement. Some- 
what similar conditions prevail in the 
Duquoin, East Jackson County and Mt. 
Olive fields. A little coal on hand at 
one mine is being held for contract. 

Throughout the Standard district 
there are here and there a few cars 
held back for commercial and a little 
railroad coal still on hand. At two or 
three points considerable coal on the 
ground is being loaded and at other 
places owners are holding for a price 
of $4.25@$4.50. 





ST. LOUIS 


The break in Kentucky prices has 
reached St. Louis. At the end of last 
week operators were making offerings 
from the fields which showed declines 
on both east and west Kentucky rang- 
ing up to 50c. Western Kentucky mine 
run could be had at $3.15. The only 
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other activity is a tendenc 
consumers to store a little Bs. The 
however, is a minor movement. TP.” 
mestic business is at a standstill and 
a little steam is moving from storaa 
piles. Railroads have from 2 tos 
— — ahead. 

ountry demand for steam is 
at a standstill. Occasionally an aa 
comes in from dealers in the country 
for threshing coal, but this is not ser; 
ous and can be taken care of with 
wood if necessary. 

There has been no change in the 
price. The domestic market is 50¢ 
above the close on March 31. This 50¢. 
is the re-handling charge from the 
storage bins. 

Reports from western and central 
Missouri show that several small drift 
mines are in operation and in South- 
western Missouri some few are in 
operation on the Frisco in the Vicinity 
of Sprague, Pleasanton and LaSiene. 


-_ 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


_ As a result of reported Central Buy- 
ing Committee activities in the Chicago 
district, and by Hoover and operatoys 
in Washington looking toward a plan 
to prevent further price advances, and 
a belief on the part of many buyers 
that prices will be curbed, demand has 
slacked off somewhat. Inquiries con- 
tinue numerous, but orders are not so 
plentiful. There are still a good many 
buyers in the field, who are buying di- 
rect and taking a good deal of tonnage, 
resulting in less business actually pass- 
ing through brokers’ hands, this mak- 
ing it appear as though the demand is 
smaller than it actually is. 

_ Last week operators were having 
little trouble disposing of coal, but 
their quotations were a little above the 
prices that many buyers were willing 
to pay, and most of the business now 
being placed is industrial demand of 
more or less an emergency nature. 


LOUISVILLE 


Inquiries continue, but actual orders 
are not as good as they were. It is 
claimed that although the volume going 
through the jobbers’ hands is not as 
heavy as it was, there is still some 
direct buying in the fields by industrial 
concerns as well as Northern jobbers 
and operators. 

Western Kentucky feels that opera- 
tors who favor price regulatory meas- 
ures of one kind or another are those 
who depend upon non-union mines to 
help them fill contracts. Naturally the 
brokers and _ operators who are 
“pinched” are favoring anything that 
will prevent further advances. Except 
from a moral effect that may result and 
hurt non-union fields later on, many 
Kentucky operators can see nothing in 
the Washington conferences that can 
materially hold down prices. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


While reports are received in Indian- 
apolis of receding prices at the mines 
in some of the Eastern fields, there has 
been no tendency shown here to lower 
prices of any coal available. Neither 
operators, distributors nor dealers have 
had much opportunity to make a con- 
crete demonstration as to their attitude 
concerning Federal. pressure against 
price soaring, simply because there has 
been no demand. Nobody is buying. 

The retailers especially are hard hit. 
Prior to the strike they loaded every 
available space with coal against ‘a long 
strike and summer buying. 
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Interest Gets Keener 
Around Head-of-Lakes 


ntinue to Shorten and 
ee ee Get Thicker—Biggest Me- 
saba Iron Mine Buys Heavily, Thus 
Indicating More Industry. 
HE Northwest country takes a 
keener and keener interest in 
coal as the weeks of the strike pass 
and the flow of vessel coal from the 
Lower Lake ports slacks off to next 
to nothing. Some big consumers are 
buying—notably the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., biggest on the Mesaba Range 
—indicating a slight industrial re- 
vival. This moves even the smaller 
trade to make rather anxious in- 
quiries about the swiftly melting 
dock stocks. Prices generally are 
stiffening. Shipments from _ the 
docks to out-of-territory points are 
also a factor which cause consumers 
to take more interest in the market. 





DULUTH 


Placing of contracts for 150,000 tons 
of run of pile by the Oliver Iron Min- 
ing Co., the largest iron mining com- 

y of the Mesaba Range, featured 
the market at the Head-of-the-Lakes 
last week. This order has acted as no 
uncertain stimulant to trade. It in- 
dicates that the mining company is 
taking no chances of shortage, due to 
the strike, and is filling its needs. This 
onder, together with the stocks which 
the mining company has on the docks 
will carry it through the entire season. 
Indication of the firmness of the mar- 
ket is evident in the fact that the price 
paid by the company is known to be 
within a few cents of the present 
market. 

Not only has the order shown that 
the company is protecting itself but 
also that it is prepared to mine steadily 
throughout the summer. This is an 
indication of prosperity on the Iron 
Range, and many small coal consumers 
are taking heart and making inquiries 
which indicate a return to business. 

Dock men estimate the stocks are 
good for only 90 days. Shipments of 
coal to out-of-territory points have re- 
duced the margin of safety. Five rail- 
roadahave added to their supplies from 
this depot within the last week, and at 
least two of these had not bought in 
this market for several years. Two 
more steamers were loaded here last 
week for neat-mine points. 

Increased inquiry has come for coal 
to-go to Chicago and other outside 
points. The local trade at the Head- 
of-the-Lakes also is ready to jump into 
the market as soon as more serious 
shortage becomes apparent. | 

Shipments to the Duluth-Superior 
Harbor for the period of the strike ap- 

parently have about reached their end. 

venty-six cargoes of coal have been re- 
celved so far, of which but one of 5,000 
tons was anthracite. Only one more 


is reported as loaded for this port from 
the lower end of the Lakes, and it is 
possible that this may be diverted. 
When this cargo arrives it will mean 
that shipments are finished. It is barely 
possible that some docks with non- 
union mine connections may bring some 
coal here. 

Prices are hardening. The market 
has not as yet generally come back to 
$7 for lump and $6.50 for run of pile 
in Youghiogheny, Hocking and Splint, 
but some docks are asking these prices. 
Others are still selling at 50c. off this 
basis. Screenings are high, however, 
with the regular market at $5 and some 
short docks offering at $5.50 only. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


There has been something of a 
change in the coal business of the 
Northwest recently. In the past fort- 
night or so, there has been quiet and 
persistent buying at the docks for a 
number of Western railroads. The 
buying was cautiously handled in order 
not to cause any boom to the market, 
but at figures between $5.25@$5.50 a 
considerable tonnage has been placed. 
As a result, the dock trade members 
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feel that they have no intolerable sur- 
plus on hand to work against, when the 
expected decline comes in prices and 
wages. Therefore, they are returning 
their prices to $6@$6.50, according to 
the feeling of the companies as to the 
stock they have on hand. 





MILWAUKEE 


Speculation as to the future is the 
order of the day in Milwaukee coal 
circles, the general opinion being that 
soft coal is in for a rise of from $1 to 
$2 per ton before long, unless the 
strike nears an end. Public service com- 
panies—street railway, gas and elec- 
tric light—are beginning to grow 
alarmed as their rates are dependent 
in the main upon the cost of fuel. 

Stocks of coal at the various yards 
are being gradually depleted as 
the supply coming by Lake is not what 
it ought to be at this period of the 
year; and yet nobody seems anxious to 
buy coal. The hard coal market is dead 
and the demand for soft coal is confined 
to large users. Thus far this season 
only 8,000 tons of anthracite have been 
received by Lake, against 199,235 tons 
during the same period last year. Soft 
coal receipts aggregate 226,697 tons 
against 508,812 tons last year. 

The city authorities have decided to 
discard all bids for coal and to buy in 
the open market as required for the 








New England 


next sixty days or more. 








Shippers Seek Spot Offers 
As Prices Recede Rapidly 


Hoover Policy Effective—Pier Accumu- 
lations Increase 130,000 Tons in 
Week—Further Price Drop Indicated 
—Western Buyers and New York 
Bunker Contractors Hold Back. 


R. HOOVER’S policy seems to 

be effective. Local demand was 
extremely light last week. Prices 
both f.o.b. vessel at Hampton Roads 
and at the mines in non-union dis- 
tricts in Pennsylvania and Maryland 
as well as in-West Virginia have re- 
ceded rapidly during the last few 
days and there are now shippers who 
are soliciting offers for spot coal. 
At this writing it is reported that 
accumulations at the- three piers 
amount to more than 200,000 tons 
as- against something over 70,000 
tons a week ago. There is every in- 
dication that prices will sag further 
the next week or so, but as yet we 
have heard no quotation based on 
less than $6 per gross ton f.o.b. ves- 
sel at Norfolk. Western buyers and 
bunker contractors in New York 
harbor, by withholding purchases, 
also have had a. hand in this result. 
Local demand has been extremely 


light throughout the week. _There is no 
change in the textile situation, most of 





the cotton mills being shut down by 
reason of labor difficulties, While the 
shoe industry. has taken a fresh start 
by re-opening a large number of fac- 
tories, notably in Lynn, Mass., the ef- 
fect on coal will be rather slight be- 
cause most of the plants concerned 
either draw their supplies from local 
dealers or use electric power. Buyers 
here are well satisfied to wait and from 
several angles the steam coal market 
seems to be suffering more from the 
buyers’ strike than from any suspen- 
sion of mining. 

in central Pennsylvania there have 
been distinct gains in tonnage. Ship- 
pers who have been’ entirely out of 
the market. since-April 1 are now look- 
ing for orders and quotations are fully 
a dollar less than a week ago. Re- 
ceipts via the Hudson River gateways 
since May 1 have been less than 100 
cars.in the aggregate and for the near 
future we see no prospect of any mate- 
rial improvement in demand. 

Marine freights are easy at -90c. 
Hampton Roads to Boston, on. large 
vessels, smaller tonnage ranging up to 
$1.15, according to size and destination. 
The surplus of -transportation is -still 
rauch in evidence and it would not be 
surprising to see rates fall off, now that 
there is less inquiry for coal. 

For distribution Inland there is also 
only light demand. Sales recently have 
been made at prices all the way from 
$7 to $8 on cars Providence or Boston, 
but the aggregate tonnage disposed was 
by no means large. C. Ta9 

Spot prices are much weaker and 


there is every indication that they will 
go to lower levels. Abbey 
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Hoover Plan and Freight Cut 
Depress Prices and Demand 


Consumers Felt Reversal Was Coming 
— Eastern Orders and Steel-Trade 
Buyers Disappear—Stocks Getting 
Low—Steel Industry Fortified with 
Non-Union Contracts. 


aie prices and curtailed de- 
mand have resulted from a com- 
bination -of circumstances, princi- 
pally the Hoover price-stabilization 
plan, the reduction of freight rates 
and a feeling on the consumer’s part 
that the stiffening price tendencies 
were due for a reversal of form. 
Connellsville prices broke $1.50, due 
to a withdrawal of Eastern orders 
and buyers for the steel trade. The 
subsidence of the general demand 
may be only temporary, as stocks are 
getting low, but the steel industry is 
now well fortified with non-union 
coal contracts, which will safeguard 
the supply for a reasonable period. 

Lake coal has been arriving at 
the lower ports at the rate of about 
1,500 cars per day, most of this ton- 
nage being transshipped from Toledo 
and Sandusky to Buffalo. That mar- 
ket, however, is fast losing much of 
its insistency. 


PITTSBURGH 


From a top price of about $4.50, 
Connellsville steam coal has broken to 
$3, through producers continuously re- 
ducing their asking prices in the face 
of lighter demand. Buyers were plain- 
_ ly much impressed by Secretary Hoov- 
er’s undertaking to bring about lower 
prices, and have been buying very 
sparingly. The withdrawal of Eastern 
buyers may be only temporary, what- 
ever the result of the activities at 
Washington, but the steel industry ap- 
pears to be done with its heavy buying, 
as it now has various contracts in non- 
union fields, with quite a time still to 
run. Connellsville byproduct is avail- 
able at $3.75 or perhaps a trifle less, 
but encounters little demand. 

There is no change in the strike sit- 
uation in the Pittsburgh district. In 
the Connellsville region there has been 
a slightly more pronounced drift of 
strikers back to work. Opinion now is 
that the Connellsville strikes will wind 
up with a sort of stampede back to 
work, but no prediction is ventured as 
to when this will occur, the common 
epinion being merely that it will be 
long before the regular union strike 
really comes to a head. 





CLEVELAND 


The market has lost much of its re- 
cent buoyancy. Top prices which were 
_ available last week are now meeting 
with resistance on the part of con- 
sumers. Secretary Hoover’s warning 


against price boosting apparently has 
had more eitect upon buyers than upon 
producers. The latter maintain that 
the government lacks authority to regu- 
late the quotations for coal. Con- 
sumers, however, have been more im- 
pressed with the Hoover theory and 
are setting themselves against any in- 
creases. 

The only change in the situation has 
been the appearance recently of a grow- 
ing number of small consumers into 
the market. This indicates that stocks 
are running low. Railroads and steel 
mills are still buying. Many consumers 
have been shaving down demand to the 
minimum pending the adjustment of 
rates. At present the longer, and in 
many cases circuitous freight hauls are 
adding an excessive burden to indus- 
trial coal costs. 

Only about two thirds of the Lake 
fuel dumped has been sent to Upper- 
Lake destinations, the remainder going 
to lower ports where coal needs are 
pressing. Non-union coal is coming 
forward rather freely, but the demand 
from the Northwest is light. 


DETROIT 


Except for a slight improvement in 
buying by steel companies and a little 
better demand from railroads the coal 
trade remains sluggish and apparently 
almost lifeless. There seems to be very 
little interest in the matter of supply 
—e the steam coal buyers in gen- 
eral. 

Some of the users of steam coal are 
delaying the placing of orders, with the 
expectation that they will be able to 
obtain their coal supply at lower prices 
after the strike is called off. An addi- 
tional reason for delaying is the freight 
reduction, announced for July 1. 

Lump from West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky is quoted at $3.75. Smokeless 
lump and egg is $3.85, while run of 
mine and nut, pea and slack of all dis- 
tricts brings about $3.50. There is a 
searcity of fine coal because of the cur- 
tailed production of lump. 








EASTERN OHIO 


Demand has subsided considerably, 
accompanied by declines in spot prices. 
Inquiries have dwindled and supplies of 
coal on track in larger terminals are 
not being readily absorbed. 

The chief contributing factors to this 
situation are the freight rate reductions 
and the anticipation on the part of 
buyers that the stiffening tendencies of 
spot prices on non-union coals were 
due for a reversal of form. Many con- 
sumers still have significant reserve 
stocks on hand and they are reluctant 
to further augment these reserves in 
view of savings to be effected in freight 
costs beginning July 1. Non-union 
coals from Pittsburgh and Connells- 
ville are quoted in the open market: 
Mine run, slack, nut and slack, $3@ 
$3.25; No. 8 deep run, same grades, 
$3.25@$3.40; eastern Ohio stripping, 
$3@$3.50; West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, $3@$3.25. This range of 
spot prices is about 75c. to $1.25 less 
than those prevailing a week ago. 

An appreciable Lake movement con- 
tinues of non-union coal from Toledo 
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and Sandusky to Buffalo. Ari 

lower docks average around 1500 a 
per day and dumpings are about 1,000 
care Ca Railroads have approxi 
yo _ : cars under load at lower 

Receipts of bituminous coal 

land during the week ended ‘-e 
were 1,100 cars; divided, 987 cars fo 
industries and 193 cars for retaile ; 
Industrial receipts exceed those of th: 
preceding week by 168 ears. r 





BUFFALO 


The only change in the situation ; 
a persistent report from the Alege 
Valley districts, claiming that Dries, 
were off a dollar or more. As a ry] 
the local shippers do not find a : 
material difference in the prices, exeent 
that they do not now appear to be going 


p. 

_ For awhile some consumers were will- 
ing to pay excess prices, which favored 
a possible panic. The output did not 
increase aS sanguine operators pre. 
dicted and sensational jobbers sent out 
scare circulars. There is now another 
side of it. The threat of the govern. 
ment to interfere appears to have 
stopped large consumers from bidding 
against one another and now the min- 
ers are reported to be getting uneasy 
in some districts. 

Quotations are mostly a matter of 
trying in vain to reconcile the many 
conflicting reports. Some shippers see 
higher figures right away and refer 
to sales to warrant such an idea. 

The only Lake activity is in bitumi- 
nous coming in from Ohio ports, mainly 
Toledo. It goes to the large furnaces 
chiefly, though one railroad company 
has a purchase of 20,000 tons coming 
in. This traffic reached a total of 103,- 
500 tons last week. 


COLUMBUS 


The coal market slumped sharply 
during the past week. Railroads, pub- 
lic utilities and iron and steel plants 
are still the big consumers. Buying to 
replenish depleted reserves has heen 
the rule and there is still a considerable 
business being placed, but the edge is 
off the market. 

Retailers are not in the market to 
any extent and are devoting their time 
to cleaning up. Retail prices have ad- 
vanced in sympathy with prices at the 
mines. Pocahontas lump is quoted 
$7.50@$7.75 and mine run about §7. 
West Virginia splint lump sells around 
$7@$7.50 and mine run $6.25@$6.50. 
There is only a limited quantity of 
Hocking available, at $6 for lump and 
$5.50@$5.75 for mine run. 

A few Lake contracts have been 
made. Prices are generally held 
abeyance, depending on the future 
wage scale. Indications point to an 
active Lake trade, especially if delayed. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The seventh week of the strike saw 
a more concentrated effort being made 
by the union to force a suspension 
operations, an effort which met with only 
partial success and which did not inter- 
fere materially with the shipment of 
coal. There were several dynamitings 
and injunctions were being ignored. 
Railroads and Lake buyers were seek- 
ing more tonnage, but prices and gene 
ral market conditions reflect the un 
certainty which prevails in the 
industry at the opening of the Hoover 
conference on fair prices. 
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Buyers Who Loaded Up at Top 
Are Caught in Price Drop 


All Sizes Fall $1 Following Price Con- 
ference—Even Lower Prices Hard to 
Get—Heaviest Buyers Gone, Market 
Is Oversupplied. 

N one week’s time the price on all 

grades and sizings of coal dropped 
$1 a ton as a result of the conference 
held in Washington between Secre- 
tary Hoover and prominent oper- 
ators. It was a severe jolt for the 
jobbers and others who had filled 
up with what free fuel was to be 
obtained at the top of the market— 
around $3.75@$4—+to find the market 
dwindling in interest and orders and 
the price generally sinking until it 
reached $2.75@$3.25, with the latter 
price mighty hard to get. 

The heaviest buyers now appear to 
have cared for their immediate re- 
quirements, and the removal of these 
takers left more coal on the market 
than could be readily absorbed. 
Duliness developing at Tidewater 
added further tonnage to the already 
congested Cincinnati market. 





CINCINNATI 


All coals weakened late in May. The 
Hoover conference was given as the 
main explanation, as buyers found it 
advisable to await any possible develop- 
ments accruing from the “fair-price”’ 
meetings. 

So far as high-volatile sales are con- 
cerned these have not kept pace with 
production, or more properly speaking, 
with the tonnage of free coal that is 
now coming forward. After the $3.50- 
price had been reached, southeastern 
Kentucky operators and sales agents, 
in order to get their tonnage moving, 
cut the price down as low as $3, which 
forced an entirely new turn to affairs. 
The: heavier buyers, the steel people, 
railroads and a great many of the pub- 
lic utlities have their immediate re- 
quirements cared for, and with this 
heavy entity removed more coal was 
being offered than could be taken. 

The same story is told of the smoke- 
less situation—except that the bottom 
dropped out of the buying at Tidewater, 
which sent the coal West. The bitumi- 
nous people were having their difficul- 
ties in making sales, however, and 
the low-volatile interests were quick 
to realize the situation and likewise 
made drastic cuts in price. : 


HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


With approximately 2,000 miners at 
work, it has been possible to increase 
production.. Many miners are still on 
strike but sentiment among them for a 
continuance of the strike is greatly 








divided. Demand and prices suffered 
a relapse, last week. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines are maintaining daily 
production at almost 60,000 tons. There 
is a strong demand at Tidewater but 
so far the bulk of the output is going 
to the steel centers and to Ohio and 
Michigan points. Lake shipments also 
are increasing. Prices, however, broke 
badly last week, because of government 
efforts to prevent profiteering. 

No market losses have been elimi- 
nated entirely from the Kenova-Thacker 
field and the output of about 160,000 
tons a week represents a production of 
nearly 83 per cent of potential capacity. 
Most mines are producing nothing but 
mine run, which is largely consigned 
to Western markets. Prices dropped 
$1 a ton last week, as buyers withheld 
orders awaiting the result of the Hoover 
conference. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


An increasing demand for coal was 
accompanied for further advances in 
price late in May. Lake shipments are 
swelling the production, railroad facili- 
ties alone handicapping producers. Late 
reports indicate a bad break in prices, 
as in other West Virginia fields. 


SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Pending Hoover’s conference with 
coal men, prices have eased off some- 
what and there is not the active buy- 
ing that obtained a week ago. Car 
supply is better than at any time dur- 
ing May. Practically all mines received 
a full supply for the past four days and 
state that prospects are good for regu- 
lar supply for the immediate future. 

Production is increasing every day. 


LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines had all they could 
do to handle orders during the seventh 
week of the strike. In many instances 
companies have sold their output for 
several weeks ahead. Late in May a 
market reaction occurred; due to efforts 
of the operators to avoid profiteering, 
many buyers withdrew their orders to 
await the result of the Hoover confer- 
ence. Prices made a bad break, in some 
cases going down an even dollar. 

Tug River mines continue to produce 
more coal than at any time in the recent 
history of the field, production being 
above that of the war-time period. 
Shipments to western points are un- 
usually large but at the same time there 
is much coal going to Tidewater, 


New RIVER AND THE-GULF 


Although New River production is 
still far below normal, mines are resum- 
ing operation from day to day notwith- 
standing a_ strike. Shipments. to 
Columbus and other Midwest markets 
as well as to Tidewater are heavy. 
Although the principal demand is for 
mine run, other grades are being ac- 
cepted in lieu thereof when available. 

Gulf production is now on a normal 
basis except for losses resulting from a 
labor shortage, such losses amounting 
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to about 50,000 tons a week, with ap- 
proximately 27,000 tons a day being 
produced. Much of the tonnage origi- 
nating in this field is being shipped to 
Tidewater. Prices are about the same 
rye nee prevailing in the New River 

eld. 





South 


_— — a ee te cee 


BIRMINGHAM 


Inquiry from foreign territory has 
been somewhat more active, but rela- 
tively little tonnage has been actually 
booked. However, indications are that 
the expected influx of orders from sec- 
tions formerly supplied from the cen- 
tral competitive field and other strike 
centers will begin very soon. The 
promulgation of emergency rates from 
the Alabama field to points in central 
freight association territory is expected 
daily. The rates reported to have been 
agreed upon of $4.60 to Chicago, $4 
to St. Louis and $3 to Centralia should 
enable mines to place quite a quantity 
of coal in territory adjacent to these 
points. The above rates, it is under- 
stood, will hold good until Oct. 1. 

The trade in local territory is slightly 
better than a week ago, there being 
some increase noted in both production 
and movement. 

There is a fairly good market for the 
better grades of domestic, some few 
producers having sold ahead for a 
month or better, but very few mines 
producing domestic coal are working 
more than half time account no mar- 
ket for the steam product. Production 
has shown some increase during the 
past two weeks. 

Quotations f.o.b. mines are as fol- 
lows: 











Washed Lump and Egg 


Carbon Hill........ $2. $2.25 $2.20@$2.45 
Corona....... 2.25@ 2.50 2.45@ 2.70 
Galtabes.¢..04 6 o4/s3 : 2 2.95@ 3.45 
Black Creek........ 2.25@ 2.50 2.75@ 2.95 
SERS eS ee 1.9 ee a da tee 
VIRGINIA 


Under the spur of a further increase 
in the demand, it was possible to speed 
up production to a point not far from 
90 per cent of potential capacity, repre- 
senting an output of nearly 200,000 tons 
a week. No-market losses almost dis- 
appeared toward the end of May 
although the demand and prices suffered 
a decline late in that period. 








Canada 





TORONTO 

The situation shows practically no 
change. Demand continues light, and 
only small consignments are being re- 
ceived from the non-union mines. In- 
dustrial consumers of bituminous show 
no disposition to replenish stocks at 
present quotations, and are looking for 
a drop in prices on the termination of 
the strike. Retail prices are unchanged 
but wholesale rates have been steadily 
advancing. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Retail: 
Anthracite egg, stove and nut....... $15.50 
PUA Da Se ie ee ee 14.00 
Bituminous steam............... . 9.25@9.75 
SOOIMRTG TMI ons 656 oc tiv 00:8 wa ee 11.25 
NS Ns Se athe on bin wink male 16.00 
Wholesale, f.o.b., cars destination 
No a oan wo ae albn'S Rae BO oA 9.25@$10.00 
ML a. div. a nt xioide Veier on la eae 8.00@ 8.75 
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COLORADO 


Approximately 400,900 tons were mined 
in Colorado during April, according to data 
prepared by James Dalrymple, state coal 
mine inspector. The production for the 
corresponding month a year ago was 644,- 
868 tons. 





ILLINIOS 


Willlam Miller, for many years general 
superintendent of the Peabody Coal Co.’s 
interests in West Frankfort and well re- 
membered by the coal trade in Illinois, has 
purchased a retail coal yard at Murphys- 
boro and will operate the yard in the future. 
The yard was formerly owned by Dixon & 
Bilbrey. 

The Springfield-Athens Coal Co., of 
Springfield, operators of a coal mine at 
Athens, have dissolved the corporation and 
surrendered their charter. The company 
‘was incorporated Oct. 21, 1910, and had a 
capital stock of $60,000. The president of 
the company was Colonel James W. Jeffer- 
son and the secretary, Roy T. Jefferson, 
both of Springfield. 

Construction work at Orient Mine No. 2 
at Orient, owned by the Chicago, Wilming- 
ton & Franklin Coal Co., of Chicago, will 
continue on through the strike under a 
speeial agreement turned over to the Dravo 
Construction Co., of Pittsburg, which is 
doing the work. When completed the mine 
will be as large if not larger in capacity 
than No. 1 Mine which holds the present 
world’s record for eight hours’ hoisting. The 
work is being done in three shifts daily 
and over 100 union men are employed. Ac- 
cording to the agreement, all of the coal 
hoisted in the sinking and development of 
the mine during the present strike must 
be stored near the shaft and not be sold for 
commercial purposes until the strike is 
over. 

The mine of the Donk Bros. Coal Co., at 
Troy, near East St. Louis, which the com- 
pany recently announced would be aban- 
doned and closed down, will again operate 
as soon as the strike ends. Business men 
of the town have completed the formation 

of a $50,000 stock company and will pur- 
chase the mine and equipment. The mine 
was practically the only industry left for 
the town’s support and the business men 
foresaw the larger per cent of the 3,000 
population moving to other fields if the 
mine should close. Approximately $20,000 
to $30,000 will be spent by the new man- 
agement in repairs and new equipment for 
the mine before it is again operated. 

The Illinois Chamber of Commerce will 
convene on Sept. 19th at West Frankfort. 
While in convention the arrangement com- 
mittee has planned an extensive tour 
through some of the largest mines in -the 
world, including the Orient Mine No. 1 at 
Orient of the Chicago, Wilmington and 
Franklin Coal Co., and several properties 
of the Oid Ben Coal Corporation. 

W. E. Rutledge, president of the Se- 
curity Coal & Mining Co., Chicago. and 
vice-president of the Rutledge & Taylor 
Coal Co., was in DuQuoin recently inspect- 
ing operations near there. 





INDIANA 


The Clovelly Coal Co., at Terre Haute, 
has changed its name to the Talley Coal 
Mining Co. The company will still retain 
its offices in Terre Haute. 


A cave-in is threatening the 265 ft. shaft 
of the Sunnyside Mine in the western part 
of Evansville. A break occurred about 40 
ft. down thé shaft and a large amount of 
earth passed through the wooden supports. 


The Deep Vein Coal Co. is preparing to 
sink a new shaft to the workings of the 
Princeton Mine, which was recently de- 
stroyed by a cave-in. The company has 
petitioned the City of Princeton to annex 
a strip of territory 200 ft. wide and several 
blocks long along the southwestern part of 
town, to include the new mine. ‘ 

One of the thickest veins of coal ever 
opened. up in southern Indiana has been 
found: at the L. J. Stanley mines, near 
Shoals. The mine is a slope pit entering 





a hillside. At a distance from the entry of 
about 60 ft. the coal has a thickness of 
about 7 ft. About 30 ft. higher on the hill 
is another mine under the same manage- 
ment with a vein which averages about 
4 ft. These mines are in an entirely new 
field and the coal covers several hundred 
acres. It lies within a quarter of a mile 
of the B. & O. and the engineers of the 
railroad have recently been at Shoals lay- 
ing out a new siding. 


KENTUCKY 


The Hardy Burlingham Mining Co., 
Hardburly, has recently purchased several 
hundred acres of timber and coal land on 
Lott’s Creek in Perry County, and plans 
to lumber this ground for mine timbers. 
Several other smaller areas of timber have 
recently been purchased by the company. 

U. D. Williams, Paintsville, has been ap- 
pointed mine inspector to succeed Lacy 
Laxton, of Harlan, resigned. 

The Memphis Coal Mining Co., Manning- 
ton, after being down for some weeks, is 
planning to resume operations with a pay- 
roll of about 150 men. 

The Goodwin-Barney Coal Company’s 
plant at Left Beaver Creek, north of 
Whitesburg, has been purchased by the 
Southern Elkhorn Coal Co. at a considera- 
tion said to approximate $100,000 cash 
down. Several of the smaller companies 
are being taken over by larger corporations 
in that region. 





NEW YORK 


The coal office of W. A. Stone & Co., 
Buffalo, occupied as a jobbing branch, has 
been closed on account of poor business. 
The company some time ago discontinued 
its Toronto office. The headquarters of the 
company are at Uniontown, Pa., in the 
Connellsville coking district, so that it was 
too .far from this market to use it much 
for its own coal. At one time it did a 
large anthracite business here. 


Following a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the General Electric Co., held 
in New York, C. A. Coffin, retired as chair- 
man and was succeeded by Owen D. Young, 
long associated with the company as vice- 
president. The position of president was 
filled by the election of Gerard Swope, 
president of the International General Elec- 
tric Co., succeeding E. W. Rice, Jr., who re- 
qu&sted to be allowed to devote his entire 
energies to the further upbuilding of the 
scientific, engineerng, and technical phases 
of the company’s work, and who will be- 
come honorary chairman of the board. An- 
son W. Burchard, for many years identified 
with the company as vice-president, was 
elected vice-chairman of the board. J. R. 
Lovejoy, vice-president in charge of sales, 
was elected a director, as was also G. F. 
Morrison, vice-president. 

The Quigley Fuel Systems, Inc., has been 
organized, with offices at 26 Cortlandt St., 
New York. Wm. H. Baker is president ; 
W. O. Renkin, managing engineer and L. 
W. Marso, Pittsburgh representative. ‘The 
new organization takes over the pulverized 
fuel department of the Quigley Furnace 
Specialties Co., which had lately been oper- 
ated by the Hardinge Co., Inc., as the Quig- 
ley Fuel Systems Department. 


The consolidated income account of 
Burns Bros. and Wm. Farrell & Son for 
the year ended March 31, 1922, shows a 
surplus after dividends of $619,051. This 
compares with $854,981 for Burns Bros. 
for the corresponding period of 1921. Net 
sales for the year amounted to $31,373,520, 
gross profits to $3,228,003 and net profits to 
$1,376,133. 

The Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co. has 
declared an initial dividend of 2% per cent 
on the preferred stock payable July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 15. The stock 


is 5 per.cent cumulative and was distributed 
Feb. 15-as a 50 per cent stock dividend ‘to 
holders: of” the $10,000,000 capital ‘stock 
then. outstanding. : om” 
James Elwood Jones, of Pocahontas, Va., 
general superintendent of the Pocahontas 
Fuel €6: was a recent visitor in New York. 
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At the annual meeting of the Bu 
Coal Co., seven new directors were inna 
to the board. There was no discussion ed 
the resignation of the heads of the me 
pany as had been expected. The new ai 
rectors elected were Harry V. Lake, Morits 
Rosenthal, Gerhard Dahl, Mason B. Sta 
ring, T. L. Chadbourne, Thomas F. Farrel] 
and S. A. Wertheim. The latter two repre 
sent the Farrell interests. Out of a total 
of 240,000 shares of stock represented at 
the meeting 238,736 were voted in fayor f 
the present officers. 0 





OHIO 


Application was filed in the Federa] Court 
at Columbus late in May by five coal com. 
panies in the eastern Ohio field, engaged in 


stripping operations, against union coal] 
miners to restrain them from interferin 
with their non-union workers. Plaintiffs 

, 


who consist of the Harmon Coal Co., The 
Wayne Coal Co., the Penova Coal Co., the 
Tasa Coal Co., and the United Coal Mines 
Ine., that since April 1, at the start of thé 
coal strike, their workers have been inter- 
fered with and coerced by inducements 
threats, intimidation and physical violence 
to affiliate with the union. A temporary 
restrainng order which is to be made a 
permanent injunction is asked for. 

Papers have been filed with the secretary 
of state increasing the authorized capita] 
of the Black-Burn Coal Co., from $200,000 
to $250,000. 

L. D. Tracy, of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, will address the Chiefs’ Convention 
at Columbus, at its session, June 6 and 7 
on “Hazards in Industrial Plants in Using 
Pulverized Coal.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


A new organization has been formed in 
Altoona, to be known as the Atlantic Fue 
Corporation, chartered under the laws of 
Delaware, W. Frank Vaughn, a local 
attorney, is the president; B. F. McCartney, 
vice-president ; H. H. Moyer, secretary and 


treasurer, and R. Carpenter, general 
manager of mines, with the following board 
of directors: W. F. Vaughn, James W. Laing, 


B. F. McCartney, H. H. Moyer, J. M. Fissel, 
J. R. Carpenter and Grant Yon. The new 
corporation has a half-dozen mines to start 
with. The mines taken over are.all well 
located and equipped so there will be no 
waiting for developments. Offices will be in 
Altoona. 

One of the most remarkable coal mines 
in the United States, from the standpoint of 
production, is what is called the Rolling 
Mill Mine of the Cambria Steel Co., 
located in Johnstown. This mine was opened 
in 1852 and has been producing coal for 
seventy years. In that time it has produced 
25,000,000 tons and has not yet exhausted 
50 per cent of the available coal. 

Sales of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co. amounted to almost ex- 
actly $100,000,000 in the past year, as 
shown by its annual report, as of March 
31, 1922. This is the largest volume of 
business handled by this company except 
during the abnormally active previous 
three years. 

Coal companies recently incorporated at 
Harrisburg are Suffolk Coal Company, Ince., 
Avoca; capital, $240,000; treasurer, E. B. 
Jermyn, Jr., Scranton. Purpose: Mining 
and preparing coal for the market. Incor- 
porators: Mary SS. Jermyn, Elizabeth 
Jermyn White and William S. Jermyn, all 
of Scranton. Lackawanna Coal Mining 
Co., Carbondale, $50,000; John B. William- 


son, Philadelphia, treasurer. Purpose: 
Buying, owning, leasing and _ operating 
coal lands. Incorporators: W. S. Blais- 


dell, Murray B. Courtright and William B. 
Wigton, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 
Grove Hill Coal Co., Inc., Blakely, $20,000; 
David R. Humphreys, Peckville, treasurer. 
Purpose: Mining, preparing coal for the 
market, leasing and buying coal lands. 
Incorporators: David R. Humphreys, Peck- 
ville; W. L. Houck and R. M. Lebrecht, 
Scranton. Penn Valley Coal Mining Co., 
Youngwood, $200,000; C. H. Harman, 
Youngwood, treasurer. Purpose: -Mining,, 
quarrying and preparing for market coal, 
stone and clay. Incorporators: J. S. Best, 
J. C. Lowe and L. G. Darr, Youngwood. 
Keibler Coal Co., Greensburg, $15,000; A. 
Turney McConnell, Greensburg, treasurer. 
Purpose: Mining coal and manufacturing 
coke. Incorporators, Paul Johnson, C. L. 
Amend and Frank N. Beatty, Greensburg. 

The Imperial Cardiff Coal Co., Cambria 
County, has filed at the State. Department & 
notice of an increase in capital stock from. 
$50,000 to $250,000. E..H.. Zimmerman, 
treasurer. 

















June 1, 1922 


, superintendent of the Linn 

— they American Coke Corporation, 
Poa been prompted to the position, newly 
¢ of general inside superintendent of 


created, Of s. Mr. Boyle’s successor as 
all, tntendent of the Linn plant has not 
yet ee t Ww. B wWartece has 

Inspector . B. 

Fang ny headquarters from Patton to 
Barnesboro. 7 

James D. Walker has been appointed 
state mine inspector of the third Bitumi- 


nous District, with headquarters at Butler. 


charter has been issued to the 
witsed Coal Co., Pittsburgh, with a capi- 
tal stock 0 $40,000. John Shaw is 
treasurer and the purpose of the company 
the mining and preparing coal for the 
j rket. The incorporators are Mr. Shaw, 
5 Ss Moxon and W. A. Woodburn, all of 
Pittsburgh. 

Earl E. Hewitt, general manager of the 
Dilltown Smokeless Coal Co., at Dilltown, 
in Indiana County, is making a_ strong 
fight for the Republican nomination for 
Congressman of his district. Hewitt is 
widely known in the mining industry, was 

aduated from the Mining School of Penn 
State College and is still remembered as 
a prominent athlete. 

The Graff Furnace Co. has obtained a 
verdict of $12,000 against the Scranton 
Coal Co. in the U. S. Court in Scranton, for 
damages done by mine caves. The plain- 
tiff contended the company was bound to 
Jeave sufficient lateral support. 


The Superior Court has affirmed_ the 
judgment cf the Schuylkill County Court 
in awarding $1,200 to Enoch Bakunas in a 
claim against the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. Bakunas was struck in 
the eye by a piece of stone while breaking 
rock. The referee held that this caused 
a cataract which led to an operation in 
which the use of the eye was lost. He 
awarded compensation and was sustained 
by the Compensation Board. Judge Koch, of 
Schuylkill County, in an appeal by the same 
company from an award to Cassie Samos- 
kie, has remitted the record to the Compen- 
sation Board for a further hearing, the 
Board’s previous action in sustaining the 
award being reversed. The claimant’s hus- 
band died after helping move a car at 
Silver Creek Colliery. He had sat down 
to eat his lunch when stricken with apo- 
plexy. Judge Koch says the evidence 
shows that he had arterio sclerosis to a 
marked degree, and was therefore liable to 
apoplexy whether at work or not. He 
held that where death comes at work it is 
only fair to employers that it be shown that 
the death was due to the work and not to 
disease. The medical testimony, he said, 
did not show that Samoskie used any 
extra effort pushing the car. 

Judge Berger, of Schuylkill County, has 
dismissed the appeal of the defendant from 
an order of the Compensation Board affirm- 
ing a referee’s award in the case of Peter 
Holos against the Buck Run Coal Co. 


Officials of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
made a recent inspection of the Nos. 9, 6, 
14 and Ewen collieries. At a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors an inspection 
was ordered and several improvements 
such as power plants, new shaft openings 
and new engine rooms were planned. It 
was reported that the company intends to 
expend over $200,000 in improvements at 
the Pittston collieries in order to increase 
the output. 





UTAH 


The Rock-Ledge Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $500,000. 
The incorporators are N. E. McLachlan, L. 
W. Ferris, P. G. Ellis, E. J. Klemm and L. 
A, Lawyer. 


The Lion Coal Co., Ogden, has closed its. 


yards and hereafter will do an exclusive 
wholesale business. Marriner Browning 
has been appointed general manager of this 
company. He has been acting manager 
since the resignation of D. H. Pape. 





VIRGINIA 


The Norfolk & Western Piers recently 
broke all dumping records for a 16-hr. day. 
Monday, May-15, these piers dumped 41,735 
tons of coal in 16 hours, the highest record 
ever’made. The next highest record was 
Aug. 22, 1921, when the piers dumped 41,- 
085 tons. The.record was broken again 


May 18, when the piers dumped 43,110 tons. 
Officials of .the Norfolk & Western. an- 
nounced. that if busness warrants it they 
are prepared to put on three 8-hr, shifts. 
The Virginian Ry. is said to be con- 
templating the construction of another coal 
Plans.for this development have not 


Dier, 
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been made ready and officials of the com- 
pany say there is nothing to be said about 
it at present. 


_An error in coal bids opened by the Ship- 
ping Board caused them to be thrown out 
and new bids asked for. As a result, the 
price of coai for Shipping Board steamers 
at Hampton Roads during June will be 
$5.70, instead of $4.70, the amount of the 
low bid first opened. The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Coal & Coke Co. has been awarded 
contract for the June supply. No amount 
is specified, but the average is expected to 
be 60,000 tons per month. 


ene 


WEST VIRGINIA 


T. H. Johnson, of Bellaire, Ohio, presi- 
dent of the Chesapeake Coal Co. which 
operates in Marion County, spent a few 
days recently at the company’s plant in the 
Fairmont field. 

R, B. Eisner. Western manager for the 
Old Dominion Coal Corporation, was in 
Elkins recently looking after certain of 
his coal interests there. 


General Edward O’Toole, general man- 
ager of the United States Coal & Coke Co., 
with headquarters at Gary, was attending 
the annual meeting of the Huntington 
a of Commerce at Huntington, re- 
cently. 


J. G. Bradley, president of the National 
Coal Association was elected president of 
the West Virginia Coal Association at the 
annual meeting in Chicago. W. H. Cun- 
ningham was elected secretary; C. C. 
Dickinson, treasurer, and Everett Drennan, 
vice-president. 

A. C. Carver, who for six years was as- 
sistant to C. D. Weeks of the Milwaukee 
Coke & Gas Co., has started in business for 
himself as the Carver Coal Co., at 
Charleston. 


Albert Wilt, of Elkins, president of the 
Willuquison Coal Co., paid the plant of the 
company on the Buckhannon branch a visit 
recently. 


BR. P. Maloney, general manager of the 
Davis Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Thomas, was a visitor in the Somerset field 
of Pennsylvania a few days ago. 

The seventh week of the strike was 
featured in northern West Virginia by the 
resumption of operations at two mines at 
Adrian which have been in idleness since 
the beginning of the strike. The two mines 
at which production on a small scale was 
resumed were those of the W. H. Green 
Coal Co., and the Minear Coal Co. Between 
Elkins and Charleston, not less than 60 
mines are operating, some of them on a 
large scale, such as the mines of the Elkins 
River Coal & Lumber Co., of Widen. 

In order to protect its employees from 
molestation and to insure a continuance of 
operations, the Windsor Coal Co., operating 
at Beech Bottom in Brooke County, has se- 
cured from Judge J. B. Summerville of the 
Circuit Court for the First Circuit of West 
Virginia a temporary injunction directed 
against the international and local officers 
of the United Mine Workers of America. 
The restraining order expressly prohibits 
any interference with the operation of the 
Windsor company’s mine, and prohibits 
the union from making any effort to induce 
a ia of the company to join the 


Co-operative ownership, management and 
operation of the Thermal Mining Plant of 
the Champion Collieries Co. at Thermal, 
near Lost Creek; by coal miners is projected 
in the contemplated purchase of the prop- 
erty under an option taken by R. E. Gar- 
rett, of Clarksburg. Mr. Garrett, who was 
formerly superintendent of the mine, plans 
to take the property over through the sale 
of shares to the miners living at Thermal 
and its vicinity. The stipulated purchase 
price is $162,500. 

G. H. Caperton, president of the New 
River Operators’ Association, attended the 
conference of mine operators with Secre- 
tary Hoover at Washington during the third 
week of May. ; 

Charleston people have organized the 
Cherokee Coal Co., having a capital stock 
of $10,000. Charleston is to be the head- 
quarters of the company. Active in organ- 
izing this company were W. B. Kubach, 
O. C. Kubach, J. R. Cunningham, N. P. 
Cunningham and Lee Stone, all of Charles- 
ton. 

Visitors at Huntington, Charleston and 
Bluefield during the latter part of May 
were C. T. Denly, president, and H. T. 
Rowlins, vice-president of the Schroeder- 
Kelly Coal Co., of Cleveland. 

Southern West Virginia was represented 
by a large delegation of non-union opera- 
tors at the conference with Secretary 
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Hoover held at Washington on May 18 to 
consider methods toward preventing profi- 
teering and a runaway market. Among those 
present were: Isaac T. Mann, head of the 
Pocahontas Fuel Co., and president of the 
Pocahontas Operators’ Association; E. E. 
White, of the E. E. White Coal Co., presi- 
dent of the Smokeless Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of West Virginia and of the 
Winding Gulf Operators’ Association; W. 
R. Thurmond, president of the Argyle Coal 
Co., and of the Logan Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation; G. H. Caperton, president of the 
New River Operators’ Association; W. D. 
Ord, president of the Roanoke Coal & Coke 
Co.; James D. ‘Francis, vice-president of 
the Island Creek Coal Co.; 8. A. Seott, gen- 
eral manager, New River Co.; Justus Col- 
lins, president Winding Gulf Collieries Co. ; 
W. P. Tams, president Guyan Collieries 
Corporation; P. M. Snyder, president East 
Gulf Coal Co.; C. C. Dickinson, Dry Branch 
Coal Co.; A. J. Dayton, president Superior 
Eagle Coal Co.; BR. R. Smith, president 
Stone Branch Coal Co.; T. E. Houston, of 
Cincinnati, and J. C. McKinley, of Wheeling. 





BRITISH COLUMIBA 


Major A. W. Davis, D. 8S. O., has been 
appointed provincial resident mining engi- 
neer for the Vernon and Ashcroft mining 
divisions, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of R. W. Thompson. Major 
Davis organized the Third Tunnelling Co., 
Canadian Engineers, in France, and did 
excellent service there. On his return to 
Canada, at the close of hostilities, he be- 
came general manager of the Dolly Varden 
mine until the mine was closed down. 


The creditors of the National Finance 
Co., having given their approval, Justice 
Murphy has sanctioned the expenditure of 
$18,000 for diamond-drilling on the coal 
lands in the Copper River district, in the 
western extremity of the Omineca mining 
division. The expenditure is necessary in 
order to hold the claims, on which more 
than $300,000 has been expended, and, it is 
claimed, 15,000,000 tons of coal proved. 
The coal property is the largest single 
asset of the liquidation. 





ONTARIO 
The Federal Coal Co., the head of which 


is W. C. Denny, has made an assignment 
for the benefit of its creditors. The com- 
pany’s office is in the C. P. R. Bldg., 


Toronto, and the organization was formed 
page Pe i name of the Imperial Coal Co. 
n S 


P. H. Henry, president of the Kentenia 
Coal Co., Inc., of Cincinnati, and a former 
Canadian, was a recent visitor in Toronto 
where he was greeted by many old friends. 
Mr. Henry was, many years ago, a resident 
of Port. Hope, Ont., and is well-known in 
the Canadian trade. . 

The J. P. Burton Coal Co., Cleveland, has 
opened an office in Toronto, with J. J. Nolan 
in charge. Mr. Nolan was formerly with 
the Ontario Fuel Co. 

J. H. Milnes, of the Milnes Coal Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, and Mrs. Milnes have sailed on the 
Aquitania for: an extended visit to the 
British Isles and the Continent. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Officers of the National Retail Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association for the year 1922 are: 
President, Homer D. Jones, Chicago, IIl.; 
first vice-president, R. J. Wulff, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; treasurer, Samuel B. Crowell, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; vice-president, Ernest 
Sweeney, Kansas City, Mo.; vice-president, 
J.. Maury Dove, Jr., Washington, D. 3 
vice-president, Wallace B. Phinney, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; vice-president, Peter Beck, Har- 
vey, Ill.; vice-president, W. T. C. Berlin, 
Memphis, Tenn. Board of directors for 
three years: W. A. Smoot, Alexandria, Va. ; 
Luke D. Drury, Richmond, Va.; G. F. 
Rodgers, St. Katherine’s, Ont.; Robert S. 
Hayes, Newport, R. I.; Roderick Stephens, 
New York City, N. Y.; C. B. Staats, Al- 
bany, N. Y.; Saul Munter, Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; W. Ferguson, Chicago, Ill., and 
Joseph Langford, Davenport, Iowa. For 
two years: C, A. Elwood, Rochester, N. Y., 
and Walter L. Montgomery, Harrisburg, Pa. 

David Wing, who has been associated 
prominently with many of the Govern- 
ment’s activities touching coal, has been 
designated by Secretary Hoover to act as 
the Department’s point of contact with 
trade associations desirous of discussing 
plans ‘for submitting their statistical data 
to. the Department. 

W. D. Ord, of Landgraff, president of the 
Roanoke Coal & Coke Co., was a visitor in 
Washington during the latter part of May. 

. 
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Association Activities 





West Virginia Coal Association 


On the eve of the meeting of the National 
Coal Association at Chicago, as is its cus- 
tom, the West Virgina Coal Association 
held a meeting at Chicago on May 24. 
This was largely attended since there were 
a good many coal men from West Virginia 
in Chicago to attend the meeting of the 
national association. General conditions 
in the industry were discussed and the posi- 
tion to be taken by West Virginia on vari- 
ous questions to come before the conven- 
tion were discussed and a policy decided 
upon. 

J. G. Bradley, president of the West Vir- 
ginia association and who is also president 
of the national organization, was on hand 
for the meeting and made a brief address. 
C. A. Cabell, president of the Kanawha 
Operators’ Association, Colonel W. M. 
Wiley, vice-president of the Kanawha as- 
sociation, and D. C. Kennedy, secretary of 
the association, were also present. 

The Association re-elected these officers 
to serve another year: President John G. 
Bradley of Dundon; vice-president, Everett 
Drennen of Elkins; secretary, W. H. Cun- 
ningham of Huntington; assistant secre- 
tary, James E. Hart of Huntington; 
treasurer, C. C. Dickinson of Charleston. 
Mr. Dickinson was chosen to succeed Quin 
Morton as a director of the National Coal 
Association. Mr. Morton is suffering from 
paralysis. J. J. Tierney of the Crozer- 
Pocahontas Coal Co. was re-elected a 
director of the National. 





Northern West Virginia Coal 
Operators’ Association 


Since the inception of the strike, direc- 
tors of the association have been holding 
regularly weekly meetings for the purpose 
of discussing and dealing with any ques- 
tion which may arise during the course of 
the strike. At the meeting held during the 
third week of May, the directors gave con- 
sideration to the conference suggested by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover as a means 
of preventing unduly high prices for coal. 
No announcement was made as to what 
action the association will take in connec- 
tion with the suggestion of Secretary 
Hoover. 

Although not made in cennection with 
the meeting alluded to, nevertheless a 
statement recently authorized by the asso- 
ciation probably reflects its attitude toward 
a shortage of coal. In the statement men- 
tioned it was said: “The miners and the 
operators know that there have been only 
two times in the past sixteen years that a 
searcity of bituminous coal was threatened. 
Both of these times the shortage was due 
to a lack of railroad facilities. It was a 
question of transportation. Should a short- 
age develop from the present situation, it 
will be because the United Mine Workers of 
America ordered a nation-wide strike; and 
they will be called upon to answer why 
they shut off the entire coal production of 
the country because of a dispute of doubt- 
ful justice in the fields producing only two- 
fifths of the bituminous product. They 
must answer this just the same as the rail- 
roads were called upon to answer why their 
transportation system was inadequate in 
the previous shortage, which resulted in the 
government operation of the railroad and 
control of the shipment of bituminous coal.” 








Recent Patents 





Surveyor’s Instrument and Range Finder. 
John Ceserani, Butte, Mont., assignor of 
one-third to George Wrightson and one- 
third to Frank W. Carpino, Butte, Mont., 
1,406,150. Feb. 7, 1922. Filed Nov. 8, 
1919; serial No. 336,620. 

Hoppin, 


Crushing Machine. Wm. M. 

Sharon Hills, Pa., 1,406,189. Feb. 14, 1922. 
Filed Oct. 2, 1920; serial No. 414,220. 

Miner’s Electric Safety Lamp. Arthur 
P. Ford, Stoke-upon-Trent, England, 
1,406,359. Feb. 14, 1922. Filed March 10, 
1921; serial No. 451,245. 

Retarder Feeder for Crushing Machines. 
Joseph L. Hiller, Mattapoisett, Mass., as- 
signor to Pennsylvania: rusher Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., 1,407,330. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed March 14, 1917; serial No. 154,739. 
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End-Gate Raiser for Mine Cars. Zack 
Grass, Heiner, Ky., 1,407,329. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed March 2, 1920; serial No. 362,813. 

Coal-Chute Attachment. Henry E. Downer, 
Princeton, Ill, 1,407,891. Feb. 21, 1922. 
Filed Sept. 9, 1921; serial No. 499,511. 

Powdered Coal Burner. Henry J. Stehli, 
Cedar Grove, N. J., assignor to Sintering 
Machinery Corp., Netcong, N. J., 1,407,600. 
Feb. 21, 1922. Filed Nov. 26, 1920; serial 
No. 426,486. 

Process of Forming Fuel. Donald Markle, 
Hazleton, Pa., 1,407,700. Feb. 28, 1922. 
Filed March 22, 1920; serial No. 867,702. 

Feeding Mechanism for Mine Cars. 
George M. Johnson Jeannette, Pa., 1,408,- 
088. Feb. 28, 1922. Filed Jan. 28, 1921; 
serial No. 440,686. 

Drainage System. Wilson J. Snively, 
Mount Pleasant Township, Westmoreland 
Co., Pa., assignor of one-half to ay 
Hunter, Greensburg, Pa., 1,405,725. Feb. 
Filed July 15, 1929; serial No. 


Electric Signaling System for Mines. Al- 
bert Major, Shenandoah, Pa., 1,405,853. 
Feb. 7, 1922. Filed June 14, 1919; serial 
No. 304,228. 








Traffic News 





The I. C. C. has assigned the complaint 
of the Wayne Coal Co., for argument before 
it in Washington on June 10 and the com- 
plaint of the Milwaukee Western Fuel Co., 
for argument June 29. : 

Protest against the rates having been 
withdrawn, the I. C. C. has vacated its or- 
der suspending reduced rates on coal from 
Illinois mines on the Illinois Central to 
Arkansas points on the St. Louis South- 
western R.R. The schedules had been sus- 
pended until July 30. 

The case involving rates on coal from the 
Southwest to Omaha and related points as- 
signed for hearing May 9 at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been postponed to June 12. 

In the complaint of the C. L. S. & South 
Bend Ry. vs. the Illinois Central, an ex- 
aminer recommends that rates on bitu- 
minous coal from Cass, Ind., to Michigan 
City, Ind., were not unreasonable. 


In the complaint of the Tuffli Bros. Pig 
Iron & Coke Co., an examiner recommends 
that shipments of coke from Benham, Ky., 
to Abilene, Kan., were overcharged though 
the rate was not unreasonable. 


Revison of demurrage rules on transship- 
ment of Tidewater coal at Hampton Roads 
is requested in a petition to the I. C. C. by 
the Hampton Roads Demurrage Committee. 
The petition asks that the commission estab- 
lish and apply in the future to the trans- 
shipment of tidewater coal at Hampton 
Roads, in lieu of existing demurrage rules 
and rates, rules and regulations which shall 
provide for no more than a charge of $1 
per car per day, allowing 10 days’ free time, 
Sundays and holidays excluded, averaged 
over 90 days; together with a provision 
providing for the application of surplus 
credits days accumulated during the same 
90 days’ period on cars left standing on 
track at the end of such period and also 
the elimination from the substitution car 
rule of any provision confining that rule 
to cars of coal of the same pool or classi- 
fication designation. 

In a decision just handed down, the com- 
mission holds that bituminous coal shipped 
from mines in Indiana by W. L. Carney 
to Chicago in January, 1921, was mis- 
routed, but that as Carney was not the 
real party in interest he is not entitled to 
reparation. 

A report by the I. C. C. on movement of 
freight in 1921 shows that 2,655,676 cars 
containing 125,807,944 tons of anthracite 
were transported. There were 10,623,266 
ears containing 532,762,317 tons of bitu- 
minous also transported. 


The I. C. C. has suspended until Sept. 
15 the proposed cancellation of joint through 
commodity rates and the application in- 
stead of combination rates on bituminous 
coal from mines on the L. & N. in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia to points in 
Minnesota and South Dakota and to Su- 
perior, Wis. Under the proposal the rates 
from Middlesborough, Ky., and all Group 
1 mines to Aberdeen, S. D., would be in- 
creased from $6.87 to $7.88 a ton, and to 
Minneapolis from $5.40 to $6.33. 

In the complaint of Mark McFadden and 
others an I. C. C. examiner recommends 
that rates on anthracite from points in 
Pennsylvania to Detroit be declared un- 
reasonable. 
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Industries of Lockport, N. Y, 
the I. C. C. for the same rates on coat nas 
the Reynoldsville, Pittsburgh and ree 
coal districts as are accorded Buffalo nm 
Covert Gear Co. has instituted the aa 
ceedings. The railroads oppose the pl 
on the ground that existing differentials wed 
tween Buffalo and Lockport should °° 
maintained. be 
In the complaint of the Nati 
Coal Merchants’ Association, the 'B Retell 
anger ot it has not been proven that 
its rules for re-weighing and F 
coal are unjust. Inspecting 
Following authorization by the Inte 
Commerce Commission, the Alaska Anthr, 
elte E.R. Co. has, issued $1,200,000 ~ 
close mortgage 6 per cent 20- i 
ing fund gold bonds. year sak 














Publications Received 





a, 


Sound-Proof Partitions, by F. R. Wat. 
son. University of Illinois, Urbana, Buyl- 
letin No. 127. Pp. 85; 6 x 9 in.; illus. 
trated. Describes methods and results of 
various investigations relating to the action 
of materials on sound, gives practica} 
installations of soundproofing and _ sets 
forth, in accordance with existing knowl. 
edge, recommendations that may be applied 
where sound insulation is wanted. 


Analysis of Detonating and Primin 
Mixtures, by C. A. Taylor and wW. 
Rinkenbach. Bureau of Mines. Technica} 
paper, 282. Pp. 33; 6 x 9 in.; illustrated, 
This paper is a continuation of the publica- 
tions on explosives analysis from the Pitts- 
burgh laboratory of the Bureau of Mines, 
The methods given are those used in prac- 
tical work; they are not intended to filp 
the requirements of a research chemist 
working on a particular compound, but 
they do cover the needs of a chemist 
analyzing explosive compositions and desir- 
ous of results that are accurate within the 
limits of the variation of the mixtures 
themselves. 

Handbook on Controllers for Electric 
Motors. This 29-page, 4 x 6% in. booklet 
is issued by The Electric Power Club of 
St. Louis, Mo., and may be obtained from 
them or from the leading manufacturers of 
electric power and control apparatus. It 
should prove a useful book for users of 
electrical control apparatus. It sells for 
25c. a copy. — 














Coming Meetings 





Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 

Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Altoona, Pa., June 8. Secretary, Charles. 
O’Neill, Altoona. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic: 
City, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg.. Philadelphia. Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the Illinois and Wiseonsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the. 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary lL L 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 

The annual convention of the P 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Asso 
will be held at Trenton, N. J., June 7 
and 8. 

American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 
will hold its summer meeting at Niagara 
Falls, Can., June 19-22, with headquarters. 
at the Clifton Hotel. Secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Southwestern Interstate Coal onerreth 
Association will meet June 13 at 519 Keith 
& Perry Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. Secretary, . 
W. L. A. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its: 
summer meeting June 8, 9 and 10 on the- 
Mississippi River, the boat leaving St. 

Mo., on June 8. Secretary, Martin Bolt, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Mine Inspectors’ Institute of the United: 
States of America will hold its annual: 
meeting July 11. 12 and 13 at Chicago, IL 
Secretary, W. Paul, 4800 Forbes 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Announcement r 
headquarters will be made later. 


















